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APPRAISING THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


¢ first of the nineteen staff reports of the Advisory Committee 
on Education to see its way into print is the report on the 
National Youth Administration (Staff Study Number 13). It bears 
the title The National Youth Administration, is credited to Palmer 
O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, and contains a brief introduction 
by Doak S. Campbell. Following a chapter on “The Youth Prob- 
lem” are chapters descriptive of the organization and its “pro- 
grams” under the captions “Nature and Scope of the National 
Youth Administration,” ‘The Student Aid Program,” “The Work 
Projects Program,” and “Other Programs” (namely, vocational 
guidance and placement, apprentice training, and educational camps 
for unemployed women). The concluding chapter is devoted to an 
“Evaluation of the Contributions of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration.” All persons who have concern for the nation’s youth should 
read the full report of something more than a hundred pages. We 
cannot undertake to digest the publication adequately in space 
available here, although we illustrate its importance by drawing on 
portions of the concluding chapter. 

Appraisal is made in terms of the contributions of the Youth 
Administration and its programs to (1) the solution of the relief 
problem; (2) the establishment, development, and extension of edu- 
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cational concepts and policies; (3) the solution of urgent problems of 
youth; (4) co-operative activity in local communities; and (5) fed- 
eral administrative policy. 

Under the first of these respects the report estimates that in 
November, 1937, there were approximately 2,000,000 persons eight- 
een to twenty-four years of age in the “totally unemployed or em- 
ployed on emergency work” category, of whom approximately 
400,000 were in “emergency work.” In the same month the National 
Youth Administration employed approximately 122,000 youth of 
these ages on work projects. The organization “‘thus provided for at 
least one-twentieth of all youth aged eighteen to twenty-four who 
were totally unemployed or on emergency work, and about one- 
fourth of those on emergency (relief) work.” 

The following paragraph contains appraisal of the policies in relief 
to youth. 

By adhering to accepted desirable policies relating to the minimum age for 
the participation of youth in gainful employment, it is probable that the Nation- 
al Youth Administration has helped to raise the level of wages and to lengthen 
the period of formal educational experience. By employing youth on public 
projects, the Youth Administration has helped to reduce pressure on the labor 
market and competition for jobs among adult workers. At the same time, it has 
provided youth with guidance, experience, and training against the time that 
they will join the ranks of adult applicants for employment. 


On the contribution to educational concepts and policies the re- 
port has the following to say. 

As an emergency agency, flexible in its administration and with relatively 
large available funds, the National Youth Administration has been able to 
experiment in educational programs which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have received little consideration by regular agencies of government, and 
which even today are not fully recognized by the majority of educators. 

Through the extension of educational opportunities to the underprivileged, 
the Youth Administration has uncovered a reservoir of competent youth de- 
sirous of continued education for whom almost no provision has been made in 
the past. It has demonstrated the possibility of providing educational oppor- 
tunities at small cost which have proved of considerable advantage to the youth 
and to the institutions involved. And, by providing merely the essentials for the 
maintenance of youth, it has increased school and college enrolments by 
300,000 to 400,000 without sacrificing quality to quantity 

Although the nominal aim of the National Youth Administration has been to 
serve as a relief agency, it has actually fulfilled an educational function as well. 
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Because relief was the primary objective, the educational policy of the Youth 
Administration has of necessity been of a temporizing and exigent nature. Had 
the educational function been considered as of primary rather than of secondary 
importance, it is not unlikely that the policies and programs here reported would 
have been considerably altered. To the conflicting practices inevitably resultant 
from this confusion concerning the relative importance of the functions of relief 
and education may in large measure be attributed many of the apparent dis- 
crepancies and inconsistencies in the present program. 


The report unequivocally affirms the contribution of the Youth 
Administration toward solutions of urgent problems of youth. 


If there is today a “lost generation” of youth lacking work experience, lack- 
ing guidance, abandoned by the school, and disowned by industry, and if, as is 
often claimed, the new social and economic status of youth resultant from 
changes in the age composition of the population calls for national leadership in 
meeting the problems of youth, then it must be conceded that in large measure 
the National Youth Administration has contributed significantly toward the 
solution of these problems. 

Without doubt the depression adversely affected the morale of youth. But 
by providing youth with an articulate agency for the expression of their needs 
and a focal point of direct action in meeting them, the National Youth Admin- 
istration has helped to restore their morale. The indictment that actual achieve- 
ment has failed to measure up to the demand for service becomes, therefore, a 
criticism not of inadequacy in function so much as of limitations in application. 
Through each of its major programs the National Youth Administration has 
provided youth with facilities for continued education, work experience, prac- 
tical guidance, and, so far as possible, placement in employment in private 
industry. There is much to indicate that the morale and health of youth par- 
ticipating in student aid and work projects employment have improved. 


We quote in full the statements in appraisal of the contributions 
toward encouragement of co-operative activity in local communities 
and toward federal administrative policy. 


Liberal funds and a definite program have made it possible for the National 
Youth Administration to draw together in effective co-operation the frequently 
dissident and often individually impotent local agencies which exist in many 
communities. Under the leadership of the National Youth Administration and 
its advisory committees, of which these agencies are now constituent members, 
many communities have learned the advantage of united effort. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that some of the progress thus achieved will endure. Nor is 
the achievement limited to local communities. The co-ordination of interested 
agencies, both public and private, has been of such a nature that it may well 
be said that the youth program of today is limited to no geographical or political 
boundaries but is a part of the national life. 
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In demonstrating what concerted action can accomplish on behalf of youth 
the National Youth Administration has convinced many local communities that 
it is possible for them to employ, train, and direct their youth, and that, given 
proper direction and wise planning, the contributions made by the youth thus 
engaged are often of real and lasting value. In several instances, at their own 
expense, communities have taken over the responsibility and administration of 
programs initiated by the National Youth Administration. 

The National Youth Administration has co-operated successfully with pri- 
vate as well as public agencies, in groups and individually. Its success in con- 
ducting a nation-wide enterprise through a system of decentralized control 
probably has had significant bearing on the relationship between federal and 
state governments in educational matters. By extending aid to individuals rath- 
er than to institutions or agencies, it has avoided the implications of interference 
with the authority of local units. At the same time, it has demonstrated not only 
that co-operative programs between agencies at different levels of control can be 
effective, but also that such programs offer possibilities of substantial economies 
in administration. 


Copies of the report may be purchased for fifteen cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents in Washington. Persons interested in 
a complete list of the staff studies made for the Advisory Committee 
on Education will find it on page 121 of this report. Announcement 
has been made that all the studies will be issued by the end of this 


calendar year. 


THE STUDENT-AID PROGRAM FOR 1938-39 
—— to the National Youth Administration in the fore- 
going item gives special pertinence to a statement concerning 
its student-aid program for 1938-39. An announcement by Aubrey 
Williams, executive director of the organization, reports the ap- 
proval of allocations totaling $21,750,000 to finance this program for 
the current fiscal year. Of this amount, $9,836,407 has been allotted 
to high-school student aid and $11,913,593 to college and graduate 
aid. Participating in the program are more than 1,600 colleges and 
universities and approximately 24,000 “high schools and secondary 
educational institutions.” The announcement predicts that “the 
funds will provide part-time jobs for more than 350,000 needy stu- 
dents of both sexes who otherwise would be unable to enter or re- 
main in school.” 
Further description of the program is contained in the following 
excerpts from the full announcement. 
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N.Y.A. students are employed in such jobs as community service, clerical 
and office work, library, museum and laboratory assistance, special research, 
the conducting of forums, adult-education classes and other civic activities, con- 
struction projects, maintenance of equipment, care of grounds, etc., the employ- 
ment in each instance being directly connected with the particular school or 
college. 

Employment in the student-aid program is limited to boys and girls between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four, inclusive 

Students participating in the school aid program may not earn more than 
$6.00 each per month. The average payment is considerably below this maxi- 
mum. During last April, when N.Y.A. enrolment was at its peak for the school 
year recently closed, 232,048 students in 23,958 high schools, received an aver- 
age payment each of $4.42 for the month. 

The payment to all students in institutions receiving college and graduate 
aid is limited to an average of $15 per month each for the academic year, al- 
though this average may be exceeded if there are sufficient accumulated funds 
from previous months’ quotas. The maximum which may be paid in any one 
month to a student receiving college aid, however, is $20. 

A student receiving graduate aid may be paid a maximum of $40 in any one 
month, provided the average for graduate students as a group shall not exceed 
$30 per month over the academic year. During April of last year, 98,676 N.Y.A. 
students in 1,633 colleges and universities received an average monthly wage 
each, of $11.93. The average wage during the same month for 2,596 graduate 
students in 153 graduate schools was $18.40 each. 

The hourly wage rates for N.Y.A. students are the same as those usually 
prevailing in the respective institutions or localities for the same type of work. 
The maximum hours for high-school N.Y.A. students are seven per day on non- 
school days, three on school days, and twenty per week. The maximum for those 
in colleges and graduate schools is eight per day and thirty per week, although 
during vacation periods within the academic year, the weekly maximum of 
thirty hours is raised to forty. The student-aid program as a whole is almost 
equally divided between boys and girls. The latter somewhat outnumber the 
boys in the high-school program, and the men are in a slight majority in the 
college and graduate aid program. 


ANOTHER ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM FOR UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN 
NDER the headline ‘“‘School-College Shift Made Easy,” the New 
York Sun, in an issue dated shortly before the opening of schools, 
described an adjustment program put into operation this autumn in 
the University of Oklahoma. Following is the description as pub- 
lished. 


A program of remedial or tutoring courses to make easy the transition be- 
tween high-school and college studies will be instituted this fall at the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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Freshmen whose placement tests show them deficient in English, mathe- 
matics or social science will enrol in the special one-term remedial courses. 

Students will gain no credit from the course toward a diploma, but in their 
second semester will be allowed to take regular Freshman courses in the subject, 
secure in the knowledge that their chances of passing are good, according to 
President W. B. Bizzell. 

In the tutoring classes, the Freshmen will learn to take lecture notes, to 
study, and to adjust themselves to their new environment. Reading tests will 
be given to weed out poor readers for special instruction. 

Freshmen who rank low on two of the three placement tests given before 
entrance will not be permitted to join any particular college or school of the 
university, although they will be eligible for all campus activities. Freshmen 
who fail in one of the placement tests may enrol in any of the University’s 
schools and colleges but must remedy their deficiency in a tutoring class. 

Persons conversant with what is being done in adjusting Fresh- 
men to college and university work, and this work to Freshmen, will 
identify few, if any, new elements in this particular program al- 
though they may see some novelty in the combination of arrange- 
ments. The program is, nevertheless, illustrative of a marked trend 
toward improving articulation of high school and college. We ven- 
ture the prediction that, in time, the authorities in Oklahoma will 
give up the effort at hair-splitting distinctions between high-school 
and college work and will grant credit for the remedial courses. 


RECENT USEFUL PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


BULLETIN of recent publication by the United States Office of 
A Education which reports on a significant movement in educa- 
tion is Curriculum Laboratories and Divisions (Bulletin No. 7, 1938) 
by Bernice E. Leary, senior specialist in elementary education. Its 
concern is the “organization and functions” of these curriculum 
laboratories and divisions in city school systems, higher institutions, 
and state departments of education. Information is reported con- 
cerning more than a hundred such agencies, sixty-one in city sys- 
tems, thirty-five in higher institutions, and eleven in state depart- 
ments. The recency of the movement is shown in the fact that al- 
most ninety of the agencies have been established since 1927. The 
bulletin will be helpful to persons who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the extent and the nature of the movement or who contemplate 
setting up such agencies. 
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Pamphlet Number 83, entitled Handbook for Compiling Age- 
Grade-Progress Statistics, by David Segel, educational consultant 
and specialist in tests and measurements, puts in compact form all 
directions and tables needed for this essential aspect of pupil ac- 
counting. The handbook has been prepared to apply to both ele- 
mentary-school and high-school grades. 

At hand also are two Vocational Education Bulletins, namely, 
Number 192, Training for the Public-Service Occupations by Jerry R. 
Hawke, special agent in trade and industrial education, and Number 
193, Training for the Painting and Decorating Trade by L. G. Stier, 
vice-principal of the Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los Angeles, on 
leave for a period to prepare the report. The former of this pair deals 
with an occupational area until now somewhat neglected as judged 
by the need for training in the vocations represented. Number 193 is 
concerned with an older group of occupations. It goes beyond many 
earlier publications prepared under the auspices of the federal au- 
thority in vocational education in that it does not stop with a job 
analysis and related information but includes also some considera- 
tion of opportunities for employment in the field, health and safety 
hints, and apprenticeship plans. 


The prices asked by the Superintendent of Documents in Wash- 
ington for these four publications are, respectively, ten, ten, twenty, 
and thirty-five cents. 


RECORDS OF ADVANCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority and its activities have been 

much in the public mind. Owing to economic and personal con- 
troversies, these aspects have had the emphasis of attention, and 
much less has been said of the social and the educational phases of 
this great project. Through the Bureau of School Service of the 
University of Kentucky, there is now available a partial record of 
the educational developments under the Authority. The portion of 
the educational program described and interpreted is indicated in 
the title of the bulletin which has been issued by the bureau: Adult 
Education—A Part of a Total Educational Program. The chapters of 
the bulletin have been prepared by members of the educational staff 
of the Authority. Four chapters have been contributed by Maurice 
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F. Seay, formerly in charge of the program and now director of the 
Bureau of School Service of the University of Kentucky. These 
chapters describe the Tennessee Valley and the T.V.A.; set forth the 
development of the educational program for employes and children; 
indicate the principles of the educational program developed; and 
outline the plan of organization, supervision, and co-ordination. 
Other chapters, written by the persons responsible for the portions 
of the program described, have to do with the education of children, 
training opportunities for the professional staff of the Authority em- 
ployed in the valley, apprentice and job training for the craft work- 
ers, library service, recreation service, negro training, and general 
adult education. 

An introduction by President Frank L. McVey of the University 
of Kentucky affords a most discerning interpretation of the educa- 
tional developments of the valley. We take the liberty of quoting 
excerpts of this introduction. 

The reading of the law establishing the Tennessee Valley Authority brings 
out flood control, navigation, hydro-electric power, and conservation of soils. 
These are inherent in the program, but down deep in the plan is a social interest 
that looks to the maintenance of the American way and the creation of addi- 
tional opportunities for a better life in the area. To do this requires the setting- 
up of better standards of living which can be maintained in an area where labor 
and industry may receive adequate rewards. 

An undertaking the size of this Valley project, that has been under way since 
1933, calls for a large organization and the employment of thousands of men 
and women. When great engineering enterprises have been undertaken in the 
past, very little attention has been paid to the social and educational needs of 
the people brought to the sites of the projects. The Authority in charge of this 
enterprise envisions not only an economic program but a social one as well. 

My interest in the papers brought together in this bulletin arises out of the 
fact that one of the best things the T.V.A. has done and one to which little 
attention has been given is the educational program which it has set up. If this 
program were the ordinary one that is typical of town or country school sys- 
tems, I should not be much interested, but what has been done, described in this 
bulletin, is a real contribution to education. I say that because the tendency of 
any system, educational or otherwise, is to harden and to develop routine meth- 
ods. Administration gathers a great deal of importance and is quite likely to 
become an end. Various types of instruction are regarded as essential, and those 
who give it feel that they have vested interests that must be protected. Modifi- 
cation of procedure or even techniques is brought to pass but slowly. The 
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teacher trained in an older regime does not like the new techniques that are 
crying out to be tried The fact that the Authority did not follow conven- 
tional procedures in working out an educational and recreational program has 
been of great benefit, not only to the Authority and the people in the area, but 
the experience gained has done much for any administrator, teacher, and citizen 
who is interested in education. Hence this bulletin. 

The Authority was faced with a great problem in its various educational 
needs that varied with groups and communities. What was the goal to be at- 
tained? Could the program provided be a continuous one? More than that, the 
Authority appears to have been wise enough to see that any program imposed 
from above was bound to fail and that any program might be strangled in the 
meshes of administrative units. The supposed gap between pupil and adult was 
bridged by unifying the whole educational process undertaken by the Authority. 
The program must be standard enough to meet the eyes of skeptics and so 
flexible as to use experience gained in one place to aid a program somewhere else. 
I think that the Authority has accomplished this. Certainly the testimony set 
forth in these pages points to results that might have been regarded as impos- 
sible in so short a time. 

How was this done? First, by providing capable and effective leadership for 
the whole program; second, by unifying plans for the use of equipment and staff; 
third, by staggering programs so as to utilize staffs and equipment to the fullest 
advantage; and fourth, through a central agency keeping the various educational 
programs in contact with each other. The philosophy behind the educational 
program is discussed in chapter iii of this bulletin. Nevertheless, I am enumer- 


ating briefly the basic educational principles given, since they must be a part of 
the educational program. These are: education is the composite of all the ex- 
periences of an individual; education is a continuous process, and in practice it 
must be based upon the problems, needs, and interests of those for whom it is 
planned; educational activities can be made more acceptable and useful by the 
democratic method, and through that method the real needs of a people can be 
more readily met; finally, any effective program must possess great flexi- 


In much of the discussion of adult education as it appears in periodicals and 
groups, it is evident that the writers are thinking of something separate from the 
general educational process. For instance, there is supposed to be a gap be- 
tween pupil and adult, whereas, there is a real unification needed in the process 
of education. As an example of this, the in-service training program was only 
reasonably successful at first but when supplemented later by general adult 
education the advance made by the trainees was much more satisfactory. Li- 
brary facilities were carried to the men on jobs and the selection of books fitted 
to the needs of the employees as those needs became apparent. The system of 
internships by which outstanding students learn by practice and experience the 
problems they are likely to face shows highly satisfactory results. The emphasis 
given to internships should open the way to its use more extensively elsewhere. 
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Graduate schools could learn a good deal from the experience of the Authority 
and thus help remove the stigma often laid on graduate students that they have 
no practical knowledge of field or office methods and practices. 

The educational program of the Authority has resulted in a greater under- 
standing by local communities and governing boards of the possibilities of co- 
operation and of the varying needs of different groups and how these groups can 
be given more education by the co-ordination of activities. Education as a con- 
tinuous process no longer remains as a theory but becomes the recognized 
method of approaching the educational problems. 


Another record of advance in adult education is afforded in a 
bulletin, Adult Education, published as advance pages of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 1934-36 (Bulletin No. 2, 
1937) by the United States Office of Education. The bulletin is 
credited to Maris M. Proffitt, educational consultant in the Office, 
and describes recent diverse developments in this area of education. 
The broadening scope of the area is suggested by many of the head- 
ings, such as “Emergency Education Program,” “Education in the 
C.C.C. Camps,” “Vocational Education for Adults,” “Civilian Re- 
habilitation,” ‘Parent Education,” ‘University Extension,” and 


‘Adult Civic Education through Public Forums.” The Superintend- 
ent of Documents in Washington asks ten cents for copies of this 


bulletin. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND AN EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


a strength of the junior-college movement is reflected in 
a reorganization of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
which involves, among other steps forward, the establishment of a 
national headquarters (at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) 
and the appointment of the first executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion. The new secretary is Walter Crosby Eelis, well known in 
junior-college circles and, until recently, professor of education in 
Stanford University. During the past three years he has been on 
leave of absence from the University to serve as co-ordinator of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Under the for- 
mer arrangements the secretaryship of the Association of Junior 
Colleges had been held since 1922 by Dean Doak S. Campbell, of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. During the sixteen-year pe- 
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riod of his incumbency the number of junior colleges increased from 
approximately 200 to 553 institutions in 44 states. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HiGH SCHOOLS 
HE items for our “Here and There” are descriptive of practices 
in high schools in six widely scattered states. They are con- 
cerned with a course in radio and motion pictures, a novel system- 
atization of the extra-curriculum, six-man football, a “stamp tax” 
for pupil activities, a garden exchange, a regional high school, and 
special guidance for Seniors. 


A credit course in radio Arthur Stenius, of Western High School 
and the motion picture in Detroit, Michigan, has developed an 

academic course in radio and motion pic- 
tures. It may be recalled that Mr. Stenius supplied the information 
for an item on the school newsreel at Western High School which 
was reported in this feature just a year ago. The course, which is 
offered as an elective, yields the same credit as courses in English or 
science. It does not aim to introduce pupils to these two fields from 
a vocational standpoint; rather, the aim is to impart general knowl- 
edge concerning the two industries—to show them as the cultural 
influences that they represent, to indicate their magnitude as indus- 
tries, and to give some understanding of the manner in which work 
in the various phases of these industries is carried on. The outline of 
the course is naturally in two main divisions. The division con- 
cerned with radio is devoted to the “physical science behind the 
radio,” the development of radio, broadcasting (the radio station, 
types of broadcasts, types of programs), international radio, uses of 
radio (advertising, aviation, education, entertainment, etc.), gov- 
ernment administration of radio, short-wave radio, television, and 
radio as a vocation. Sections of the division dealing with motion 
pictures are the “physical science behind motion pictures,” the de- 
velopment of motion pictures, producing a motion picture (the 
studio, on location, on set, process-shooting, sound-recording, the 
story, and distribution), types of productions (features, shorts, 
newsreels, animated cartoons, commercial films, etc.), and motion 
pictures as a vocation. 
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Because no textbook could be found which was in any way ade- 
quate, the effort was made to see that the materials gathered for 
reference were as live as possible. Correspondence was carried on 
directly with individual radio stations and large broadcasting chains. 
A similar procedure was followed in the motion-picture industry. 
There is at hand now for the course actual materials from the indus- 
tries. For example, pupils have at their disposal coverage maps, ad- 
vertising rate cards, and sales surveys when working on units con- 
cerned with audience responses, coverage, and the like. In addition 
to these materials, there is at hand the school’s visual and radio 
equipment. Pupils will also be given actual contact with materials, 
equipment, and methods used through trips to radio stations and 
motion-picture studios. The school is fortunate that the largest pro- 
ducers of motion pictures of a commercial nature are located in 
Detroit. 


Unit courses in place In the Vernon L. Davey Junior High 
of the extra-curriculum School of East Orange, New Jersey, of 

which William H. Smith is principal, 
there are no clubs. Instead, two fifty-minute periods each day are 
set aside in which unit courses, ‘‘disconnected with the curriculum,” 
are given. The year is divided into five intervals of seven weeks each, 
thereby making available thirty-five meetings in each interval. In 
each interval a new arrangement of courses is offered, and the whole 
plan gives the pupil the opportunity to take ten different unit 
courses during a school year. Credit is not given for these courses, 
and no marks are assigned. Teachers and pupils are free to carry on 
the work as they please. The offering of courses includes art, music, 
social dancing, archery, shop, cooking, chess, etc. 


Six-man football suitable Royal D. Miller, principal of schools at 
for the small high school Poynette, Wisconsin, reports in the Wis- 

consin Journal of Education that a num- 
ber of small high schools last year inaugurated six-man football. 
Besides Poynette, the list of high schools includes Gillett, Coleman, 
Lena, Darien, Peshtigo, Crivitz, Williams Bay, Clinton, Cambria, 
and Foxlake. The advantages of this game over the eleven-man con- 
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test lie, first, in the use of fewer men. It belongs, according to Prin- 
cipal Miller, to the small high school of fewer than two hundred 
pupils. In point of fact, the average number of boys in the high 
schools playing the game last year was smaller than forty. Second, 
the initial cost is an important item. In some instances the game was 
placed in operation for a hundred dollars. Most schools can easily 
equip fourteen boys for two hundred dollars. He reports that four 
small high schools in southwestern Nebraska tried six-man football 
in 1934 and that Stephen Epler is credited with inventing it and 
giving it a trial in that state. It is estimated that more than a thou- 
sand high schools in the country played the game, and more than 
twenty thousand boys participated in it during the 1937 season. 


Collecting activities dues The activities program of the Nott Ter- 
by means of a stamp tax race High School in Schenectady, New 

York, of which E. O. Hoffman is princi- 
pal, has several sources of revenue for the support of its program of 
pupils’ activities, among them receipts from athletic contests, pro- 
ceeds from the student store, and advertising in school paper and 
annual. The main source, however, is a “stamp tax’”—a novel 
device for collecting the student-activities fee in small instalments. 
The plan is administered by the high-school treasurer, who is assist- 
ed by home-room treasurers designated by the home-room teachers. 
The tax system extends through twenty-seven weeks with ten-cent 
stamps for the first nine weeks and five-cent stamps for the remain- 
ing eighteen weeks. 


Classes in biology con- Classes in biology in the Roosevelt High if 
duct a garden exchange School of Oakland, California, of which iy! 
for the home gardeners G. E. Furbush is principal, conducted 

last spring what is called a “garden ex- 
change.”’ The description of the exchange has been submitted by f 
Miss Ruth Wood, instructor in biology. Over a period of “‘a couple if 
of weeks” pupils were “scurrying through the corridors,” carrying 
packages “‘of a wide variety of sizes and shapes”’ containing plants. 
The project had been initiated in the spring a year before and was q 
resumed last year at the request of pupils, who, with some of their y 
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teachers, contributed the surplus supplies from their own yards for 
the use of others. Although it was planned to have the exchange 
continue through one week, the demand for materials so far exceeded 
the supply that it was necessary to lengthen the period. Thousands of 
flowering plants and shrubs were given away, and the idea has 
proved such a success that plans for an autumn garden exchange 
have been formulated. Many parents also have entered into this ex- 
change, have sent plants to the school through pupils, and have re- 
ceived plants in exchange which'were brought by other pupils. 


A regional high school The Jonathan Dayton Regional High 
thal 1s unique in its state School at Springfield, New Jersey, is 

reported by Supervising Principal War- 
ren W. Halsey as “somewhat unique”’ in that it is the first attempt 
in the state in which several small communities have joined to- 
gether to establish a high school. More than 600 pupils in the total 
enrolment of 815 last year were transported to and from school 
daily. 


A special guidance pro- H. D. Richardson, director of research 
gram planned for Seniors in the Lake Forest High School, one of 

the two high schools of the Deerfield- 
Shields Township (Illinois) High School District, of which Richard 
L. Sandwick is superintendent, has prepared, for use in guiding 
Seniors, two bulletins, both of which aid in the emphasis placed on 
“vocational and college” guidance in that year. One of these bulle- 
tins is called “After High School—What?”’ It was prepared to bring 
to the attention of pupils the literature on vocations available 
through the library. In addition to a Foreword by the principal, 
Raymond Moore, the bulletin contains lists of references under the 
headings: ‘‘A Survey of the World’s Work,” “Books on Representa- 
tive Occupations,” ‘‘Pamphlets on Specific Occupations,” “Getting 
a Job and Keeping It,” and “Planning for Further Education and 
Training.” The other bulletin, ‘Aids in Self-Analysis and Vocation- 
al Planning,” is virtually a blank prepared as an aid to interviewing. 
Mr. Richardson has a half-hour interview with each Senior, and this 
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blank serves to prepare the pupil for, and to give direction to, the 
interview. 


More PIcTuRED SCHOOL REPORTS 


publication of profusely illustrated school reports, a practice 

on which comment has been made in previous issues of the 

School Review, continues. Among a number arriving in the editor’s 
mail in recent weeks are four deserving special mention. 

One has been received from New Rochelle, New York, where 
Herold C. Hunt is superintendent. In the Introduction Superin- 
tendent Hunt says: “In its title, Living and Learning defines the 
educational philosophy of the New Rochelle schools. Pictures— 
word and photographic—give it fuller meaning and explanation.” 
Good Citizens is the name given to a somewhat smaller document 
issued by the Long Beach (California) system, of which Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer is superintendent. Captions under which verbal and 
pictorial materials are introduced are “Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic,” “Getting Acquainted with the World,” “Special Talents,” 
“Keeping Fit,” “Vocational Preparation,” “Young Citizens in a 
Democracy,” ‘Worthy Parenthood,” and “Modern Buildings.” 
Superintendent Thomas H. Ford calls his annual report, which is the 
seventy-second in the Reading (Pennsylvania) school district, Our 
Children and Their Schools. Although brief, it seems comprehensive 
and is unquestionably informative. The report submitted by S. M. 
Stouffer, superintendent of schools in Wilmington, Delaware, carries 
on the cover the designation Progress in Education in Wilmington, 
1929-1937. The interval represented is the period during which 
Superintendent Stouffer has been in charge of the system. Chapter 
titles are “Community Background,” “‘Getting the Child to School,” 
“Providing the Child with Experiences,” “Selecting and Developing 
the Child’s Teachers,” ‘Providing the Child with a Good Physical 
Environment,” “Organizing and Administering the Program,” and 
“Financing the Program.” This report contains proportionately 
more textual material than the first three mentioned. All are a far 
cry from the forbidding documents which superintendents and school 
boards issued to their patrons a generation ago. 
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REALISTIC TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT 
AND HOW TO GET IT 


PAUL H. HANUS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SS of public affairs is widely prevalent in our 
cities; it is common in our state governments; and it is not 
unknown in the national government. Some persons do not dis- 
criminate between democracy and the incompetent or the unfaithful 
administration of democracy; hence the existence among us of rela- 
tively small but menacing groups who advocate the overthrow of 
democratic government. Both maladministration and those menac- 
ing groups are due largely, if not chiefly, to long-standing uninformed 
public opinion—more specifically, to the failure of our schools to 
emphasize realistic, actually enlightening instruction in the social 
studies, particularly economics and government. 

The contemporary quickened interest in the social studies is, 
therefore, encouraging. There is a demand for a more substantial 
time allotment for those studies in school programs and more effec- 
tive teaching of them, although that may mean a lessened time allot- 
ment for some of the traditional studies, for example, Latin and 
mathematics. 

Economics and government are interrelated, and the contention 
of this article—that teachers should be free to teach government 
increasingly on a fact-finding basis as the children mature—applies 
equally to the teaching of economics. The limits of a single paper 
suggest that I should confine myself to only one of those topics. 
Accordingly, in what follows I shall consider only the teaching of 
government and further limit the discussion to the teaching of gov- 
ernment in the secondary schools. 

Although it is hardly needed, I later present some evidence that 
the traditional and still prevalent teaching of government, even 
when accompanied by occasional visits to the city hall or to the 
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state house, is largely futile. At best and in general, such teaching 
serves only to make the textbook description of the framework of 
government somewhat concrete and yields some scrappy informa- 
tion about the use of that framework by government officials in 
action. To make textbook descriptions of the framework of govern- 
ment somewhat concrete is good so far as it goes; so is the occasional] 
observation of the performances of public officials in action; but 
neither affords real information about how office-holders actually 
discharge their responsibilities and how they may, and often do, use 
their official power to promote selfish ends instead of public service. 
Thus most of the contemporary teaching of government fails to 
bring home to the pupils the contrast between good government and 
bad, between competent, disinterested office-holders and self-seek- 
ing or corrupt politicians. 

This article is, accordingly, a plea for realistic teaching of govern- 
ment—such teaching as will impart to the pupils a strong and 
permanent approval of good government and a permanent militant 
aversion to bad. Does the contemporary teaching of government 
achieve that result? Here is some evidence that it does not. 

A bulletin on Improving Social Studies Instruction,’ published by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association, is the 
most recent study known to me in the field. It is particularly inter- 
esting because it is an endeavor to present a fair sampling of con- 
temporary practice in all sections of the United States. The bulletin 
reports contemporary practices in the teaching of the social studies 
supplied by 1,764 teachers, 562 of them junior high school and 654 
senior high school teachers, in cities having populations of 2,500 or 
more. Although the questionnaire method was used in obtaining the 
desired information, unusual care was taken by the participants; and 
I am taking most of the bulletin at its face value. All teachers an- 
swering the questionnaire were of “recognized ability who had been 
teaching at least two years in the school to which they are now 
assigned.” 

* Improving Social Studies Instruction. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XV, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, November, 1937. 

2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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Referring the reader to the bulletin itself for details, I summarize 
certain information about the teaching of government taken from 
Tables 22-25. (1) ‘“Politics-general,” “Local politics,” and “Com- 
munism” are the topics most frequently mentioned as “avoided”’ or 
“tactfully handled’; “Policies and practices of state and local gov- 
ernment,” about half as frequently as the topics just cited; ‘‘Fas- 
cism,’’ somewhat less frequently; “State politics” and “Naziism,” 
least frequently of the seven topics cited. (2) The percentages of 
teachers’ opinions show that “Politics” is apparently the topic most 
likely to cause controversy; that is, it is the most “perilous” area. 
(3) The reason given most frequently for avoiding controversial 
topics is “Fear of outside pressure groups.” (4) While from about 
two-fifths to about two-thirds of the teachers thought that various 
“Community aspects” deserve instruction, only from a fifth to a 
little more than half the teachers reported that the topics were re- 
ceiving instruction. 

In my judgment, local politics affords the very best area for 
realistic teaching of government, and state politics is a close second. 
Those topics should, therefore, be emphasized and never omitted, 
and “tactful” handling should never mean superficial or hesitant 
handling. Teachers must be set free to deal with those topics realis- 
tically without danger to themselves or to their superior officers. 
I intend to suggest a way to bring that about. 

The bulletin reports illustrations of the tactful handling of con- 
troversial topics; and, if these illustrations are fairly representative 
of all the tactful teaching of controversial topics, including govern- 
ment, reported in this bulletin, that teaching merits strong approval. 
I find it difficult, however, to banish a doubt as to whether all 
teachers reporting tactful handling of topics actually handled them 
as well as described in the illustrations cited. Since I cannot examine 
the witnesses whose testimony is given in Table 22 and other tables 
in the bulletin, I find it difficult to avoid the conjecture that “‘tact- 
fully handled” sometimes means superficially or even evasively 
handled. Such possible instances obviously belong in the “avoided” 
classification, and in what follows this caution concerning the mean- 
ing of “tactfully handled” should be borne in mind. 

Is it not apparent, from the foregoing account of topics “avoided”’ 
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or “tactfully handled” and the principal reason given for avoidance 
or tentative teaching of those topics, that realistic teaching of gov- 
ernment—teaching that comes to grips with actualities in political 
activities—while sometimes approximated, is not really achieved? 
Is it not also clear that such teaching will not be achieved until the 
fear of outside pressure groups is removed? 

Meanwhile, lay opinion strongly approves realistic teaching of 
government. I quote from the bulletin: 

.... many laymen recognize controversial subjects as a necessary part of 
social-studies instruction. This statement is supported by a nation-wide survey 
made in 1936 by the American Institute of Public Opinion. Sixty-two per cent 
of those canvassed by the study were in favor of discussing all “isms” in the 
public schools. Similar results were obtained in 1936 by a poll of the members of 
the Commonwealth Club of California, a state-wide association of men organ- 
ized as an impartial forum for the discussion of disputed questions. The vote 
on three questions was as follows: 

“(1) Do you believe that there should be free and open discussion in the 
classroom on all controversial issues? Yes, 85.5 per cent; No, 14.5 per cent. 

(2) Do you believe that discussion of all sides of public issues is essential for 
education of youth in democracy? Yes, 92.0 per cent; No, 8.0 per cent. 

(3) Do you believe that teachers as a group can be relied upon to support 
the principle of democracy? Yes, 93.5 per cent; No, 6.5 per cent.’ 


That realistic teaching of government is not only approved by 
laymen but is demanded by them appears from the following. I refer 
first to a short but trenchant article in the Reader’s Digest. The 
author, Robert Littell, says, among other things: 

I have asked scores of civics teachers what they were doing to acquaint their 
students with the workings of their own local government. Many said they 
would like to try that sort of teaching, but didn’t dare. They complained that 
the “realistic teaching of government is resisted by politicians.” In Chicago, 
authorities ordered civics teachers to stop an essay contest on the merits of the 
city-manager plan. 

A few schools, however, are shining examples of what can be done when 
civics teachers roll up their sleeves.? 


The author goes on to cite several such schools, including the 
schools of Detroit, where “every pupil above the fifth grade begins 


t Ibid., p. 225. 
2 Robert Littell, “These Schools Teach Practical Politics!” Reader’s Digest, XXXI 
(Qjuly, 1937), 75- 
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studying election procedure as soon as school opens in September. 
Pupils register and vote, using regulation ballots, for the same can- 
didates as their parents.”’ 

Next, I refer to two articles distributed by the National Self 
Government Committee. One of those, by C. C. Barnes,’ head of 
the social sciences in the Detroit public schools, describes in some 
detail “the instruction on the meaning and methods of elections” 
in Detroit mentioned by Littell in the preceding reference. The 
other publication is a pamphlet entitled Civics as It Should Be 
Taught.2 Although written with special reference to New York City, 
its suggestions have, mutatis mutandis, a much wider application, as 
will appear. This pamphlet opens with the question, ““‘What use all 
this flag-saluting and teaching government as it is supposed to work, 
and never telling just how it does work, and how to break the 
Bosses’ stranglehold?” Then, after commenting on known political 
abuses in New York City, the booklet deals with the following topics 
(for brevity, I give only the topics, adding a short explanatory state- 
ment after each, except the last, which explains itself): “The Merit 
System’’—is it properly enforced? “Proportional Representation” — 
to secure full and fair representation of the various community 
groups; “The Grand Jury”—“often called the fountainhead of jus- 
tice”; “The District Attorney of the County’”—the importance of 
his office, with illustrations; ‘Current Events’”—the necessity for 
adequate time for important topics; “Newspaper Reading”—and the 
value of a school newspaper for the presentation of opposing pupil 
views, the teacher acting as “‘moderator”’; “Practical Politics” —not 
only to learn what are the duties of the several departments but 
also to learn how those duties are actually performed; “Suggested 
Reading”—eleven references, among them The Insolence of Office— 
The Story of the Seabury Investigations’ and Tammany Hall. 

tC. C. Barnes, “Teaching Political Citizenship in the Schools,” Social Studies, 
XXVII (May, 1936), 315-10. 

2 Civics as It Should Be Taught. New York: National Self Government Committee 
(Richard Welling, Chairman, 80 Broadway). 

3 William B. Northrop and John B. Northrop, The Insolence of Office—The Story of 
the Seabury Investigations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 

4 Gustavus Myers, History of Tammany Hall. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1917 
(revised). 
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We have seen that realistic teaching of government, approved and 
demanded by laymen as well as by many teachers, is not now 
achieved. Accordingly I propose: 

1. That teachers’ organizations throughout the country give all 
possible encouragement, by resolutions and otherwise, to teachers 
who are approximating the realistic teaching of government. 

2. That the framework of our democracy, the federal Constitu- 
tion, be so taught as to make clear the underlying purposes of that 
document. Such teaching should include emphasis on the contrast 
between democracy and nondemocratic forms of government, par- 
ticularly fascism, naziism, and communism. We have seen that it 
is sometimes possible to teach communism and other issues “‘tact- 
fully,’ even today. We must, however, secure conditions that will 
make possible everywhere thorough teaching of such contrasting 
forms of government and that will, I hope, create a demand for such 
teaching. (I cannot refrain, however, from reminding the reader 
that, when vaccination was studied, the practice became well-nigh 
universal; that, when the Copernican system was studied, it dis- 
placed the erroneous Ptolemaic system; and that, when the witch- 
craft that bothered our ancestors was studied, it disappeared.) 
When the federal Constitution and the corresponding framework of 
state or local government are studied in the manner suggested and 
when, later, actual government is studied (as suggested below), the 
defects of maladministration of whatever sort will be recognized as 
the undermining and the menacing influences that they are, and the 
first steps will have been taken to develop in the oncoming genera- 
tion that permanent approval of good government and permanent 
aversion to bad which are essential to the promotion of progress and 
to the stability of our democratic society. 

3. That steps be taken as soon as possible to promote the prev- 
alence of realistic teaching of government throughout the country 
without subjecting competent teachers and school officers to impair- 
ment of reputation or to loss of their jobs. 

A single illustration will suffice to explain what realistic teaching 
of government—teaching that comes to grips with the actualities of 
political activities—means to me, although that meaning may be 
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clear enough from what has already been said. Suppose that in a 
senior high school the topic to be studied is “The Duties of the De- 
partments of the City Government.” The teacher might divide his 
class into groups, as many as there are departments. He would then 
assign to each group the task of finding out what are the duties of 
one department and require the group to report its findings to the 
class for appropriate consideration, that is, for information and 
clarifying discussion. Later, he would require each group to get in- 
formation about how the duties of the department it had studied are 
actually performed and to report its findings to the class for con- 
sideration, as before. With the growing maturity of the pupils such 
a procedure would be increasingly desirable and profitable. 

Obviously the teacher’s responsibility in such a procedure is to 
make sure that the pupils secure and report facts, and facts only (a 
serious continuing responsibility), and to steer the classroom discus- 
sions so that the pupils assimilate the facts, not accepting gossip or 
more or less vague notions about the facts. Of course, such a re- 
sponsibility cannot be discharged by an immature or an inadequately 
trained teacher, or by a teacher lacking patience and a judicial 
temperament, or by a teacher otherwise unfitted for such a task of 
leadership. Teachers possessing the necessary scholarship and tech- 
nical training and the equally important personal qualities are al- 
ready in service, and more will be found and appointed once the 
leaders of our profession and the leaders of the lay public realize 
that they are indispensable. 

My second and third proposals may be regarded by many as im- 
practical. I beg you to bear with me while I try to show that they 
are practical. I do not cherish illusions about them; I know they 
cannot be carried out immediately. To put them into effect will 
require the cultivation of an organized public interest and that may 
take time, say a year or two. 

If, however, at first, only a small group of teachers and laymen in 
a single state were convinced, as I am, that the realistic teaching of 
government is of vital importance to individual and social welfare— 
to our democracy—and if that group were wisely persistent in ad- 
vocacy, we might hope for organized favorable public opinion lead- 
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ing to effective action in a relatively short time. Just that happened 
some years ago in my state. An important addition to the public- 
school system was adopted in the face of much initial opposition. I 
refer to public vocational education (trade and agricultural educa- 
tion) for boys and girls. That adoption was accomplished in less than 
three years. Such vocational education is now well established, not 
only in Massachusetts, but in other states. 

There must be teachers and school officers in every state whose 
genuine patriotism and professional insight and interest could lead 
them to persuade a group of laymen (it need not be a large group, at 
first) to undertake, either with or without the active co-operation of 
the state department of education, a vigorous campaign for realistic 
teaching of government throughout the state. 

When such a group of laymen is at work, its members will press 
for legislation (1) permitting the realistic teaching of government 
throughout the state; (2) specifying that only teachers having the 
requisite qualifications shall be appointed to teach government (of 
course, school boards must hold their superintendents responsible 
for finding and nominating such teachers for appointment); and (3) 
providing for making this permissive law and its implications known 
to the communities of the state and for continuing, incidentally but 
actively, the propaganda that led to the demand for the law. The 
responsibility for making the law known and for continuing the 
propaganda would naturally devolve on the state department of 
education; but, if that department is not actively interested in the 
new law, then it must fall on a special commission to be appointed 
by the governor to serve, say, for three to five years. 

Since we nave reason to believe that the great majority of citizens 
are in favor of realistic teaching of government, the campaign for 
such legislation as has been proposed is likely to succeed, but not 
without opposition. Opposition may be expected to develop from 
three sources: (1) from incompetent or corrupt office-holders and 
other self-seeking politicians (for obvious reasons) ; (2) from citizens 
who might honestly believe that senior high school pupils are too 
immature to participate, with profit to themselves and the com- 
munity, in the activities that realistic teaching of government in- 
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volves; and (3) from citizens who fear that realistic teaching of gov- 
ernment might be intrusted to teachers who would clandestinely in- 
fluence their pupils in favor of some nondemocratic “ism” to which 
the teachers themselves are secretly devoted. I have space for only 
brief statements in reply to this opposition. 

It is evident that office-holders and other politicians are not likely 
to oppose such legislation on the ground that they do not want their 
performances studied and made known to all. On the contrary, they 
will allege that they are proud of their records, but they are likely todo 
their best to reinforce the opposing arguments of the other two groups. 

Opposition based on the alleged immaturity of the pupils is 
fallacious. In my judgment, the maturity of senior high school pu- 
pils, “maturity” meaning the capacity to understand and to do their 
best to discharge serious responsibilities, has been generally under- 
estimated. Observation of high-school pupils and my experience as 
a high-school principal convinced me long ago that the alleged 
immaturity of senior high school pupils cannot justly be urged as a 
barrier to realistic teaching of government. 

As to teachers who might wrenergid try to indoctrinate the 
pupils with some undemocratic “ism,” I say with assurance that we 
need not fear them. Competent teachers as a group belong to the 
more intelligent and thoughtful citizens who are least likely to be 
enamored of fascism, naziism, or communism. They may be counted 
on to regard with justifiable aversion the militarism and the 
suppression of individual initiative and independence of action to 
which those “‘isms” are committed. Any propaganda that emanates 
from teachers will naturally be in favor of democracy and good gov- 
ernment. That is not only justifiable but desirable. A person who 
was known to have embraced fascism, naziism, or communism 
could not be appointed to teach in our schools. If such a person had 
successfully concealed his adherence to an obnoxious political faith 
and were appointed, his political belief would soon become known to 
the other teachers and could not escape the sharpened intelligence 
of a class of truth-seeking youngsters. Inevitable dismissal would 
follow soon after appointment. However, such a case would be so 
rare, as I have already suggested, as to be negligible. 
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A law that permits also invites. May we not expect that some 
alert and far-seeing school boards will avail themselves of such a 
legalized procedure—a procedure that they would not adopt without 
legal sanction owing to the existence of outside pressure groups in 
their communities? 

This article is plainly an appeal to members of the teaching pro- 
fession for action. They are asked to take the lead in an endeavor to 
secure an urgently needed and, under present conditions, unattain- 
able improvement in the teaching of government. Failure to act will 
permit the propaganda of Fascists and Communists to continue un- 
checked; and what that propaganda may accomplish during a term 
of years none of us can imagine without grave concern. 
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SCHEDULES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


JOSEPH C. KEIFER 
Mount Lebanon High School, Mount Lebanoh, Pennsylvania 


* 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHEDULE-MAKING 


HE making of a schedule is one of the principal’s most difficult 
problems. Essentially it calls for a time arrangement of the 
activities of the school which will give each pupil the educational 
opportunities that he should have, which will utilize adequately the 
time of each teacher (his teaching specialties being given considera- 
tion), and which will employ to the best advantage the facilities 
of the school building and equipment. The difficulties of this task 
are enhanced by the dynamic character of the curriculum. Old sub- 
jects are evolving; new subjects are entering; and some subjects are, 
or ought to be, passing out. Schedule-making is thus conditioned 
by curriculum-making, and, if decisions concerning the elements of 
the curriculum, their grade placement, and the time allotted to each 
are arrived at by some person unconnected with the problem of the 
schedule, difficulties are likely to be created unnecessarily. 
Schedule-making ought not to be a mere juggling of elements 
until somehow or other they are fitted together. It ought to be per- 
formed with a view to establishing optimum learning conditions for 
the pupil. Just as in the daily round of the adult there is profit 
in the careful arranging of one’s duties, so with the pupil there are 
advantages to be realized from thoughtful ordering of his activity. 
As pointed out by Book, ‘“‘Each student and worker should make it 
a point to form a definite time and place habit for work 
such a habit has been formed, all the surrounding stimuli will soon 
come to suggest or even help to elicit the particular responses which 
the student desires to make, such as complete concentration upon 
his work or continued application to his tasks until they are fin- 
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ished.’”’* Observance of these principles in schedule-making calls for 
the arrangement of activities in a simple, regular cycle. In senior 
and four-year high schools, schedules typically provide meetings 
every day in the week for most classes, each class meeting at the 
same time every day. Realizing that such marked regularity fre- 
quently does not prevail in the schedules of junior high school pupils, 
the writers undertook the investigation herein reported for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some exact information on the situation in a small 
sampling of junior high schools. 


DATA EMPLOYED 

From twenty-four junior high schools in third-class school dis- 
tricts near Pittsburgh, the necessary data were obtained by personal 
visitation. The enrolments of the schools ranged from approximately 
300 to 1,500, averaging 720. The individual schedule cards of ten 
pupils in each grade of each school were selected at random, and 
from these cards the following data were tabulated: (1) the number 
of times the various classes met a week, (2) the time arrangement 
followed in the scheduling of each class, and (3) the number of study 


periods a week. 
FINDINGS 


Number of periods classes meet.—To present for each grade the 
data regarding the number of periods a week for which classes are 
scheduled in each of the various subjects is scarcely possible within 
the limits of this article. Furthermore, it is not necessary. The data 
for a single grade will give a representative picture. Accordingly 
Table 1 is presented, showing the subjects taught in Grade VIII, the 
number of schools in which each subject is taught, and for each 
subject a percentage distribution of the schools according to the 
number of periods a week that the subject is scheduled. The reader 
will note that English and mathematics are scheduled five times a 
week in a majority of the schools and that, of the subjects taught 
in ten or more schools, history, geography, junior business training, 
and general science are usually taught either four or five periods a 
week. On the other hand, of the subjects taught in ten or more of 


* William F. Book, Learning How To Study and Work Effectively, p. 288. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1926. 
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SCHEDULES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-FOUR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PERIODS A WEEK 
EIGHTH-GRADE SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS SCHEDULING SUBJECT 
NUMBER 


or 

SUBJECT ScHOOLS 
‘TEACHING Two | Three | Four Five 
SuBJECT i Periods | Periods} Periods | Periods 


Geography 
Health 

Junior business training. 
Generai science 
Guidance 

Latin 


Public speaking 
Religion 


Number of school-sub- 


Percentage of school- 
subjects 18.6 


a) One class meets for three periods on one day a week. 

b) One class meets for a twelve-week period. 

c) One class meets once every two weeks. 

d) One class meets for a twenty-minute period. 

e) One class meets for a ninety-minute period once a week. 

f) One class meets two times one week and three times the following week. 
g) One class meets for a six-week period. 

hk) One class meets for one thirty-minute period. 

i) One class meets for a forty-minute period. 


1938] 669 
One 
Double | Total 
Period 
Home economics ...... 22 18.2% | 40.9 |......].....-] 4.5°] 36.4¢] 100 4 
| }....:..| 36.7 | 26.97 | 42.7 | $5.081......] 200 
S 25.0 | 86.0) 
, Commercial mathemat- 
89 53 II 63 53 
. 
3.9 | 22.1 | 18.6] 5.6] 100.0 
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the schools, home economics, music, gymnasium, art, shop, and 
health are scheduled not more than two periods a week in a majority 
of the schools. A glance over the table shows that subjects are 
scheduled three times a week less often than they are scheduled 
one, two, four, or five times. The percentages given at the foot of 
the table verify this impression and emphasize the marked tendency 
to offer subjects one period a week. 

A cursory examination of the table as a whole shows that each 
day of the week must, to a great extent, be different from every 
other day of the week. The principle of regularity must be observed 
in a weekly rather than a daily cycle. A legitimate question to ask 
as one surveys these data is: Can habits be developed in a weekly 
sequence of events as well as in a daily sequence? It does not seem 
likely that they can be. 

The time arrangements on which classes are scheduled.—While the 
variations in the time allotted to the several subjects could hardly 
be as marked in any one school as in the composite picture which is 
Table 1, it must be clear to the person who has had any contact with 
scheduling problems that the building of these junior high school 
schedules would necessarily entail a wide variety of time arrange- 
ments of the pupils’ classes. Table 2 shows the various time arrange- 
ments that appear on the same schedule cards as those analyzed in 
Table 1. For each time arrangement is shown a percentage distribu- 
tion of the pupils according to the number of subjects which they 
have meeting on that arrangement. 

The procedure in tabulation was as follows: If John Doe had his 
English and mathematics every day in the first and the sixth periods, 
respectively, a tally was placed after ‘‘5—1”’ in the column headed 
“Two Subjects.” If he had history on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday in the second period, a tally was placed after 
‘4-1-i” in the column headed “One Subject.” If he had art, music, 
and penmanship for one period a week each, a tally was placed after 
‘7’ and in the column headed ‘““Three Subjects.” If he had shop 
on Wednesday in the third and fourth periods, that would be tallied 
after ‘‘1-D” (one day a week for a double period) and under “One 
Subject.” In this manner all the subjects in John’s program were 
tallied. 


} 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULES OF 234 EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SUBJECTS MEETING UNDER 
VARIOUS TIME ARRANGEMENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF Pupits HavinG Time ARRANGEMENT IN— 


Time 
ARRANGEMENT* Five or 
More 
Subjects 


Four Three Two 
Subjects | Subjects | Subjects 


II. 
Io. 


NO NRHN COMMON DANO 


HAWOR OR OH AHUAKHO 


7 
9 
.o 
8 
4 
9 
3 
.o 
9 
.o 
9 
6 
6 
4 


* The first numeral indicates the number of times a week that the class meets; the second numeral, the 
number of different periods of the day that the class meets; and the letter, whether the class meets on con- 
secutive days (c) or has one or more days intervening (i). Thus, “5-1” indicates that the class meets five 
periods a week at the same period every day; “‘4-1-c,” that the class meets four periods a week at the same 
time every day and on consecutive days; “4-1-i,”’ that the class meets four periods a week at the same 
time every day with one day intervening. 


t Class meets for a half-period on two days a week at the same time each day on consecutive days. 


t Class meets for a half-period on two days a week at the same time each day with one day or more 
intervening. 
§ Class meets for one double period a week. 


One No 
Subject | Subject 
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Reading the first line of the table, one notes that nearly 20 per 
cent of the pupils have four subjects scheduled on the 5—1 arrange- 
ment; that smaller percentages have one, two, or three subjects so 
scheduled; and that nearly half the pupils (45.7 per cent) have 
no subjects so scheduled. In all likelihood this last percentage sig- 
nifies that nearly half the schools have no eighth-grade classes 
scheduled on the 5-1 time arrangement. 

It is notable that 100 per cent of these pupils have at least one 
subject meeting only one period a week. A slight computation shows 
that the median number of such subjects for a pupil is approximately 
3-75. The home-room period, the assembly period, and the activi- 
ties period, all of which appeared on the schedules of some schools, 
were not included. It was arbitrarily decided not to consider these 
elements of the school program as subjects. 

Between 35 and 4o per cent of the pupils have one subject or more 
scheduled on each of the following time arrangements: 4—1-c, 4-1-i, 
2-1-i, and 1-D. Between ro and 25 per cent of the pupils have one 
or more subjects scheduled on each of the time arrangements desig- 
nated as 3—-1-i, 2—-1—-C, 5-2, 4-2-1, 2—2-C, 2-2-1, 5-3, 4-3-C, and 4-3-i. 
Only two pupils have subjects scheduled on the 5-5 arrangement 
(the class meeting every day but a different period every day), but 
8.2 per cent of the pupils have the serious irregularity which is indi- 
cated by the 5-4 time arrangement. 

A total of thirty-four time arrangements are shown in Table 2. 
This fact alone suggests what an entangling task is the scheduling 
of the junior high school program of studies. While it is true that 
no single school has all these various time arrangements, the highly 
involved character of the schedules of many schools can hardly be 
doubted. 

The number of subjects a week.—From the data already presented 
the inference may be drawn that the number of separate subjects 
carried by each pupil is relatively large. The facts on this point 
are shown for all three junior high school grades in Table 3. Varia- 
tion is evident within each grade, the differences no doubt repre- 
senting primarily the diverging practices of schools. The medians 
make it plain that the curriculum of Grade IX is administered 
through fewer subjects than is that of Grade VII or VIII. This 
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difference is accounted for by evidence not here reproduced, namely, 
a table for ninth-grade pupils similar to Table 1. In Grade IX the 
percentage distribution of the school-subjects according to the num- 
ber of periods a week that classes meet was as follows: one period, 
23.3 per cent; two periods, 11.1 per cent; three periods, 2.5 per cent; 
four periods, 26.5 per cent; five periods, 31.5 per cent; and one 
double period, 5.0 per cent. Comparison of these percentages with 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN GRADES 
VII, VIII, AND IX ACCORDING TO NUM- 
BER OF SUBJECTS CARRIED 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 


NUMBER OF 


Grade VII. | Grade VIII | Grade IX 
(234 Pupils) (234 Pupils) (236 Pupils) 


COW 

Cnt 
DAV 
OLN 


Median num- 
ber of sub- 
jects .... j : 8.7 


those for Grade VIII given in Table 1 indicates that a larger pro- 
portion of the classes of ninth-grade pupils meet four and five times 
a week. While the reason for this distinction in curriculum adminis- 
tration may only be surmised, in all probability the domination of 
Grade IX by college-entrance requirements is the determining fac- 
tor. Carnegie units must be earned in Grade IX; Grades VII and 
VIII are free from such restrictions. 

Does the pupil have a different teacher for each subject? The 
evidence required for answering this question is not at hand, but 
general knowledge of the extent to which departmentalization pre- 
vails in junior high schools and studies of that aspect of junior high 
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school administration which have been made in Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania," and in Chicago,? would indicate that few pupils are 
taught more than one subject by the same teacher. 

Practices in the scheduling of study periods.—The ideal junior high 
school schedule, as stated or assumed by a number of theorists, 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN GRADES 
VII, VIII, AND IX ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF STUDY PERIODS A WEEK 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
NUMBER OF 
Stupy PEeriops 


Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX 
(193 Pupils) (186 Pupils) (203 Pupils) 


I 
3 
6 
I 
5 
5 
I 


AN WAN 


Median num- 
ber of 
study 
periods .. 5.6 


involves a six-period day with sixty minutes to the period. Every 
period is occupied with some subject, and the sixty minutes is 
utilized for any activity, including individual study, which may be 


tP. W. Hutson, “‘A Neglected Factor in the Teaching Load,”’ School Review, XL 
(March, 1932), 192-203. 

? Kathryn E. Steinmetz, ‘‘Departmentalization in the Junior High Schools of Chi- 
cago,” School Review, XL (December, 1932), 760-71. 


a 

A WEEK 

4.4 

9.3 6.4 

9.3 5-9 

7.3 9.1 10.8 
0.5 5.9 10.8 
4.7 10.8 4.4 
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desirable in promotion of the pupil’s learning. The schedule cards 
analyzed for this research, however, show varying numbers of peri- 
ods which are designated “study” and are not related to any par- 
ticular subject. Table 4 gives distributions of the pupils of each 
grade according to the number of independent study periods sched- 
uled. Two-thirds of the schools have a six-period day, but the great 
majority of pupils have one or more study periods. The variety of 
practice shown in Table 4 suggests that the study periods are not 
arranged according to any plan. With subjects on such a wide 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSES IN WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF TIMES A WEEK THEY MEET 
AND ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERIODS THEY MEET* 


CiassEs DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 


NUMBER 
OF DirFERENT Periops A WEEK THEY MEET 


NUMBER OF NuMBER | oF CLASS 
Times CLASSES OF 
MEET A WEEK CLASSES 


Five 
Periods 


ott’ hg? eel High School,” Wellesley School Survey, p. 59. Wellesley, Mas- 
variety of time arrangements, the unplanned-for gaps in the pupil’s 
schedule are called “study periods.” How fruitful is time for study 
which comes, let us say, on Monday in the sixth period, on Thurs- 
day in the second period, and on Friday in the fifth period? 
Analysis of the schedule of a single school.—The type of junior 
high school schedule which has been portrayed may be found else- 
where than in Pennsylvania. Table 5 presents an analysis of the 
schedule of classes in the junior high school at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts. Comparing the two left-hand columns, the reader will note 
that there are ninety-nine classes which meet once a week (including 
some shop and home-economics classes which have double periods), 
twenty-seven which meet twice a week, and so on down the columns 


2 One Two Three Four 
Wzex | Period | Periods | Periods | Periods || 
31 12 15 4 


2% 
ih 
an 
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to the thirty-one which meet five times a week. The third column, 
“Number of Class Meetings a Week,” is arrived at by multiplying 
the number of classes by the number of times they meet a week. 
The totals of columns 2 and 3 show that there are 205 separate and 
distinct class groups to be administered for a total of 489 meetings 
a week. Dividing 489 by 5 yields 97.8, which is the number of class 
groups that would have to be administered if all subjects were on a 
basis of five periods a week. This contrast throws into sharp relief 
the administrative burden which is entailed by the existing schedule. 

The remainder of the table presents a distribution of the class 
groups according to the number of different periods a week that 
they meet. For instance, of the classes meeting twice a week, eleven 
meet at the same period on both days, while sixteen meet at two 
different periods, for example, at the second period on Monday and 
at the fourth period on Wednesday. The modal practice is for classes 
meeting three and four periods a week to meet at three different 
periods and for five-period classes to meet at four different periods. 
Thus, the simple 5-1 time arrangement does not appear in the 
schedule of this school; all five-period classes are on the 5-3, 5-4, 
or 5-5 plan. Surely the maximum of complexity is represented in 
such a schedule. Can it possibly eventuate in a maximum of effi- 
ciency? 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

Briefly, it has been shown that the education of junior high school 
pupils, insofar as the sample analyzed is representative, is adminis- 
tered through a relatively large number of subjects, with classes 
varying widely in the number of meetings a week and with much 
complexity in the time arrangements shown in the schedules. The 
facts prompt several thoughts by way of interpretation and recom- 
mended change. 

With regard to the number of subjects carried by a pupil during 
any one semester, it must be admitted that there are no absolute 
criteria by which the number can be designated as too large or too 
small. It may be pointed out, however, that the more teachers a 
pupil has, the less contact he has with each teacher and, therefore, 
the less opportunity to know each teacher intimately. Similarly, 
if a given teacher’s classes are scheduled to meet but once or twice 
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a week, it follows that he must have many classes to make up a 
standard teaching load. He has many pupils and relatively slight 
contact with each pupil. Such a condition has marked bearing on 
two of the most frequently stated purposes of junior high school 
reorganization, namely, recognition of individual differences and ex- 
ploration for guidance. Provision for intimate knowledge of each 
pupil as a distinctive personality seems to call for few subjects and 
intensive scheduling of those few. 

Another consideration comes from those who aver that the teach- 
ing of subjects sets up artificial barriers to education. While educa- 
tion may proceed artificially whether administered through few sub- 
jects or many, it is probably true that the chances of being able to 
present the pupil with the lifelike experiences needed for learning 
vary inversely with the number of subjects. 

The irregularity which has been found to characterize pupils’ 
schedules must arouse questions: How does this irregularity affect 
the efficiency of pupils in their learning and of teachers in their 
teaching? What is a pupil’s attitude toward a class which meets 
only on Tuesdays during the third period or toward a class which 
meets on Wednesdays at the first period and on Fridays at the fifth? 
Can habits be formed as well on a weekly schedule as on a daily 
schedule? 

The writers’ general answer to these questions is that regularity 
is conducive to efficient use of time. The businessman finds it ad- 
vantageous to have regular hours each day for reading his mail, for 
dictating, for receiving callers, etc. If one’s activities can be organ- 
ized and systematized on a daily schedule rather than on a weekly 
basis, it is reasonable to suppose that habits can be formed with far 
less effort. In the case of school pupils a daily routine makes easier 
the remembering of assignments, of materials to be brought to class, 
and of classroom habits. 

As a means of meeting these problems the present writers propose 
that the number of separate subjects carried in one semester be re- 
duced and that as many as possible of the subjects be scheduled for 
five days a week and at the same period of every day. Many junior 
high schools now have five schedules in the office—one for each day 
of the week. Let these schedules be reduced, as far as possible, to 
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one. In general, such regularity has long been accepted in the senior 
high school. Perhaps the main reason for the irregularity of the 
junior high school schedule in Pennsylvania, as in some other parts 
of the country, is the prevalence of the idea that each subject should 
be carried through the complete three-year period or at least for 
two years. Koos is one authority who thinks that such practice is 
not necessary for some subjects.” 

In his recommendations for the reorganization of the curriculum 
and the schedule for the junior high school in Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts,? Hutson established most subjects on a basis of five days 
a week, thereby reducing the number of subjects carried by a pupil 
at one time to seven or eight. In departments where it seemed 
advisable to offer subjects on fewer than five days a week, Hutson’s 
program called for either two or three days a week, with the thought 
that the two’s and three’s might easily dovetail in the schedules of 
teachers and of pupils. Such simplification should have the ad- 
vantages of regularizing the pupil’s day and making it easier for 
the principal to draw up the schedule for the school. It should re- 
duce the average number of pupil personalities which teachers must 


know in any given semester and also regularize teachers’ schedules. 


t Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School, p. 190. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
2P. W. Hutson, op. cit., pp. 62-66. 
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NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


MARJORIE R. CHAMPINE 
Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


N THE time this study was made, 140 pupils in the Marshall 
High School of Minneapolis, Minnesota, were receiving aid 
from the National Youth Administration. As visiting teacher, coun- 
selor, and investigator and administrator of state and federal aid, 
the writer had known these young people for a period of years. She 
selected one hundred of these pupils and compared them with one 
hundred pupils not receiving federal aid. 

The writer wished to determine (1) which group earned the best 
marks; (2) how the groups compared in their interests, such as classi- 
cal, commercial, or vocational, as shown by choice of elective sub- 
jects; (3) whether more N.Y.A. than non-N.Y.A. pupils came from 
broken homes; (4) what percentage of N.Y.A. families were on di- 
rect relief; (5) how many families in each group were registered either 
by the juvenile court or the police department; (6) how the groups 
compared with respect to socio-economic standing; (7) what per- 
centage of non-N.Y.A. pupils earned money; (8) how many N.Y.A. 
pupils as compared with non-N.Y.A. pupils belonged to clubs; and 
(9) whether it would be possible to determine the effect of federal aid 
on the morale of the group receiving it. 


SOURCES OF DATA 
In February, 1937, there were 998 pupils in the senior department 
of Marshall High School. The school draws its pupils principally 
from the semiskilled group, with a smattering of professors’ children. 
The school is situated in an old part of the city where few new homes 
are being built. Many of the former residents have moved to out- 
lying districts, and their homes have been made into rooming-houses. 
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The 140 pupils receiving aid from the National Youth Adminis- 
tration were enrolled in Grades X, XI, and XII. All N.Y.A. pupils 
in Grades XI and XII were included in this study, and it was neces- 
sary to take some pupils from Grade X in order to secure the number 
desired. 

The one hundred N.Y.A. pupils were matched with the same num- 
ber of pupils who were not receiving N.Y.A. aid. The groups were 
matched with reference to sex, grade, and age. An attempt was made 
to match them for intelligence quotient, but it was not possible, be- 
cause of the small number of cases, to match individual pupils. It 
was possible, however, to have groups of equal range in intelligence 
quotient and to include the same number from both groups in each 
quarter of the distribution. As no intelligence quotients were re- 
corded for some of the pupils, the writer gave the Pressey Senior 
Classification and Verifying Tests to sixty-one pupils. Part of the 
intelligence quotients recorded were obtained from the Pressey tests 
and the remainder from the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental 
Ability. In order to have the same average intelligence quotients 
and approximately the same number of cases in each intelligence- 
quotient group, the writer eliminated three pairs having a wide 
range. Ninety-seven pairs of pupils were used in this study. 

As measures of school achievement, the term averages for the 
autumn semester of 1936 were employed. Age-grade status was fig- 
ured from an age-grade table used by the Board of Education of 
Minneapolis. Information on whether the home situation was nor- 
mal or broken was secured from the cumulative-record cards and by 
personal interviews. Socio-economic status was determined by clas- 
sifying the occupation of the father according to the Minnesota oc- 
cupational classification.' If the family was on relief or if the father 
was dead, the pupil was asked what his father’s occupation had been. 
The number of families known to social agencies in each group was 
ascertained by clearing the 194 families concerned through the Social 
Service Index, where a record is kept of every family in the city 
which has contact with any social agency. Some of the families had 
as many as eighteen or twenty registrations with Minneapolis social 


t Florence L. Goodenough and John E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study, pp. 
501-12. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
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agencies; they were known to such organizations as the Childrens’ 


Protective Society, Hennepin County Child Welfare, the mothers’ 
pension fund, the juvenile court, Minneapolis General Hospital, De- 
partment of Public Relief, etc. The writer consulted the files of the 
Department of Public Relief in order to make certain that the re- 
ports of families receiving relief from the city were accurate. A per- 
sonal interview was held with each pupil to determine the number of 
clubs to which he belonged. All pupils in the non-N.Y.A. group 
were interviewed to determine whether they were working and, if so, 
the amount that they were earning. All the free elective subjects 
chosen by each pupil in each group were recorded. 

Late in the spring of 1937 the writer selected at random ten cards 
from the N.Y.A. group and interviewed each of the ten pupils at 
length. An effort was made to ascertain whether the pupils had ex- 
perienced any change of attitude or morale since receiving aid. 


FINDINGS 

School marks.—As shown in Table 1, materially larger percentages 
of the non-N.Y.A. than of the N.Y.A. group received marks of A 
and B, and a materially smaller percentage received marks of F. 

The non-N.Y.A. group in Marshall High School included fewer 
normal-progress pupils and more under-age pupils than the city of 
Minneapolis at large and about the same percentage of over-age 
pupils. 

Subjects elected.—The groups differed decidedly in the extent to 
which they elected college-preparatory subjects. Larger percentages 
of the non-N.Y.A. than of the N.Y.A. pupils were studying lan- 
guages and mathematics, while more N.Y.A. pupils were taking the 
commercial courses. Slightly more non-N.Y.A. than N.Y.A. pupils 
were taking science. Almost no differences appeared in the choices 
of home economics, music, art, and industrial arts. 

Family status—There were many more normal homes, with fa- 
thers and mothers living together, in the non-N.Y.A. group. The 
N.Y.A. group had a slightly greater number of homes with only one 
parent or no parent than the non-N.Y.A. pupils. 

Registration with social agencies.—Seven, or 7.2 per cent, of the 
families in the N.Y.A. group had no registrations with a social 
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agency in Minneapolis or the state of Minnesota. This fact signified 
that the seven families had never been known to any social agency. 
In contrast, the non-N.Y.A. group contained 35 families, or 36.1 per 
cent, without registrations. The difference was statistically signifi- 
cant, as shown by the critical ratio of 5.2. 


TABLE 1 


MARKS, SUBJECTS ELECTED, FAMILY STATUS, AND REGISTRATION WITH 
SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 97 N.Y.A. AND 97 NON-N.Y.A. PUPILS 


N.Y.A. Puprts Non-N.Y.A. 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Marks received in first se- 
mester of 1936-37: 
A 


Subjects elected: 
Foreign language 


Family status: 
Normal home 
Broken home 
Father dead 
Mother dead 


Registration of family 
with social agencies: 


Juvenile court 

Mothers’ pension fund. 

City relief 

City relief and mothers’ 
pension fund 


Forty-one per cent of the ninety-seven families in the N.Y.A. 
group had been registered in the juvenile court. Such registration 
did not necessarily mean that the pupil represented in this study had 
been in trouble; rather it meant that he or someone in his family had, 
at some time, had connection with the juvenile court. This percent- 


q 
4 
Drrr. 
°DIFF. 
Number 
4 4.1 0.0 
28 28.9 28 28.9 0.0 
21 21.6 39 40.2 2.8 
ae Mathematics......... 16 16.5 29 29.9 2.2 
Science.............. 49 50.5 57 58.8 
i Commercial.......... 44 45-4 30 30.9 2.0 
63 65.0 76 78.4 2.3 
14 14.4 6 6.2 1.9 
4 4.1 5 0.3 
a 2.1 I 1.0 0.6 
7 7.2 35 36.1 5.2 
at Police station......... 9 9.3 3 3.2 1.8 
40 41.2 22 22.7 2.8 
de 7 7.2 3 3-1 1.3 
41 42.3 II 22.3 
ne 48 49.5 14 14.4 5-7 
i 
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age was decidedly larger than the percentage for the non-N.Y.A. 
group, although the latter showed a surprisingly large percentage of 
juvenile-court registrations. 

The difference in the numbers receiving city relief was significant— 
42.3 per cent in the N.Y.A. group and 11.3 per cent in the non- 
N.Y.A. group. This figure meant that nearly half of the families re- 
ceiving federal student aid were also receiving aid from the city. On 
the other hand, it was remarkable that eleven families in the non- 
N.Y.A. group had not asked for student aid. 


TABLE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FATHERS OF 97 N.Y.A. AND 97 NON-N.Y.A. 
PUPILS AND COMPARISON WITH ALL EMPLOYED MALES IN THE 
UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO 1930 CENSUS 


Occupation of Father 


Percentage 
in N.Y.A. 


Percentage 
in non-N.Y.A. 
Group 


Percentage 
of Employed 
Males in 


United States* 


. Professional : 2.59 
. Semiprofessional, managerial 7.22 
. Skilled trade, clerical, retail business. . , ; 13.81 

15.42 


23.74 
. Slightly skilled trade; other occupa- 

tions requiring little training or ability 34.0 : 14.47 
. Day laborers of all classes 20.6 . 22.63 


* From figures based on the ae Census, revised by Russell C. Smart at the Institute of Child Welfare, 


University of Minnesota, after the “Classification of Occupations of Employed Males in United States” 
os = agg > Goodenough and John E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study, pp. 501-12. New York: 

Socio-economic status.—As shown in Table 2, there was a decided 
difference in the socio-economic status of the two groups. None of 
the N.Y.A. pupils fell in Class I and only 1 per cent in Class II. 
Of the non-N.Y.A. group, 13.4 per cent were in Class I and 15.5 per 
cent in Class II. There were only small differences in the percentages 
of the two groups in Classes IV, V, and VII but a decided difference 
in Class VI. It should, of course, be remembered that N.Y.A. pupils 
were drawn heavily from Classes V, VI, and VII, whereas the non- 
N.Y.A. group was heavily weighted in the upper socio-economic end. 

Earnings.—While the N.Y.A. pupils earned their money by help- 
ing in nineteen ways, more of the N.Y.A. pupils included in this 
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study were given clerical work than were assigned to any other type 
of activity. The amounts paid to the pupils were three, four, and 
six dollars a month. The average monthly earnings were $3.88; the 
median, $3.00. 

Of the ninety-seven pupils in the non-N.Y.A. group, fifteen were 
earning money in seven different ways, housework being most fre- 
quently mentioned. The wages of the non-N.Y.A. pupils varied from 
fifty cents to twenty-five dollars a week, with a median weekly wage 
of one dollar. One boy, the owner of fourteen pinball machines, 
earned twenty-five dollars a week. If the wages of this boy were 
averaged with the others, the average weekly earnings of the non- 
N.Y.A. group ($3.69) would be practically the same as the average 
monthly earnings of the N.Y.A. pupils ($3.88). The median weekly 
income of the non-N.Y.A. pupils (one dollar) equals four dollars a 
month, or more than the median monthly amount of aid supplied to 
the N.Y.A. pupils. 

Clubs.—The non-N.Y.A. group belonged to more clubs, their 
memberships averaging 1.02 per person compared with 0.59 in the 
N.Y.A. group. 

Morale.—After the information about each pupil had been tabu- 
lated on cards, the writer, as already stated, selected ten cards by 
chance and had a personal interview with each pupil. Eight pupils 
said that they did not miss the study hour which they gave to the 
N.Y.A. work, and their cards seemed to indicate that they were mak- 
ing normal progress. Two pupils wished for more time for study, and 
an attempt was to be made to give them work in out-of-school hours. 
Five pupils said that they liked their work and five that they did not. 
These answers were not satisfactory because the pupils did not give 
justifiable reasons for their likes and dislikes. For instance, two said 
that they did not like the teachers with whom they worked, two did 
not want to change but did not like what they were doing, and one 
wanted to do clerical work and would be prepared in the following 
autumn. There was a difference in how they spent their money, but 
the ways in which the money was spent proved little save that it was 
needed. All ten pupils said that they had felt happier in their school 
associations since they had been receiving federal aid. 
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MORE EVIDENCE ON THE HOME-TALENT TEACHER 


W.R. WIMBISH 
Arlington High School, Arlington, Texas 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


THE PROBLEM AND SOURCE OF DATA 


F™’ problems in the field of public-school administration show 
greater contrasts between theory and practice than does the 
problem of deciding whether residence shall play a significant role 
in the selection of a school’s teaching personnel. Theorists generally 
agree that the residence of a teacher should most certainly not be 
regarded as a critical point in determining employment except as it 
directly affects the efficiency of the instructional program. Actually, 
however, many school boards and superintendents are inclined to 
approve of legislating against all local teachers, thereby placing all 
home-talent teachers' in the same category and thereby robbing 
them of any claims to individuality in their own communities. Such 
class legislation (and it is exactly that) suggests a pathetic narrow- 
ness of educational vision and a faulty grasp of school administra- 
tion. Under such extremists educational efficiency ceases to be the 
major objective in the selection and the appointment of teachers; 
instead, a teaching applicant succeeds or fails, not on the basis of 
his academic, personal, and professional status, but on the basis of 
where he happens to live at the time of his petition of application. 
Under such discriminatory practices geography comes to occupy a 
significant position in conditioning the quality of the school pro- 
gram. 

Some school boards support the employment of home-talent 
teachers on the grounds that such a policy serves as (1) a practical 

* A “home-talent teacher’’ is usually defined as a teacher who is employed in the 
community where he received his high-school training and where his family permanently 


resides. 
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and an economical investment, (2) a safeguard against teacher 
transiency, and (3) a means of protecting community pride and 
loyalty by giving economic assistance to local unemployed teachers. 
Other school boards either legislate against, or discourage the em- 
ployment of, local teachers in an effort (1) to reduce local politics, 
(2) to insure the selection of properly qualified applicants, and (3) 
to facilitate the dismissal of teachers who have proved unsatisfac- 
tory. An acceptance of the principle that each teaching applicant 
should be judged solely on his own merits and a repudiation of both 
the above-mentioned distorted policies of teacher selection would do 
much toward increasing the quality of public-school offerings. Only 
by considering and evaluating each applicant on his own educational 
qualifications and by disregarding such conditioning factors as politi- 
cal patronage and the economic need of the person seeking the em- 
ployment can a superintendent and a school board ever hope to 
achieve their professed obligation of providing for every child in 
the community the best possible program of instruction that the 
community is capable of maintaining on its tax rate. 

A previous article’ reported a study of a number of small Texas 
city school systems in which local teachers were compared with for- 
eign-talent teachers with respect to age, marital status, years of 
experience and tenure, and salaries received. Among the observa- 
tions noted were: (1) Home-talent teachers are older than foreign- 
talent teachers. (2) A greater percentage of home-talent teachers 
than of foreign-talent teachers are married. (3) Home-talent teach- 
ers as a group show more teaching experience and enjoy longer 
teaching tenure than do nonresident teachers. (4) Local teachers 
receive appreciably lower salaries. 

Drawing on the same group of Texas schools, the writers will, in 
the present article, further compare the local teachers with the non- 
resident teachers on the basis of (1) academic training; (2) profes- 
sional preparation; (3) professional attitude, as indicated by mem- 
bership in professional organizations; and (4) teaching efficiency, as 
measured by ratings of the employing superintendents. Forty-nine 
small city school systems located in cities with populations of less 
than five thousand were chosen for study in the school year 1934-35. 


t'W. R. Wimbish and H. M. Lafferty, ‘“The Home-Talent Teacher,”’ School Review, 
XLV (November, 1937), 672-77. 
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The source of information was the records in the Texas State De- 
partment of Education. The permanent residence of each teacher 
was supplied by the superintendent of the school in which the 
teacher was employed. Twenty-three of the school systems are in 


TABLE 1 


COLLEGE TRAINING OF HOME-TALENT AND FOREIGN-TALENT 
TEACHERS IN TWO GROUPS OF TEXAS CITIES 


Women TEACHERS MEN TEACHERS 


Home Foreign Home Foreign 


AMOUNT OF Talent Talent Talent Talent 


CoLLecEe TRAINING 


Num- Per - Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


Group A (cities with popu- 

lations of less than 
2,500): 
Hold Masters’ degrees. . 
Hold Bachelors’ degrees 
Attended three years . .. 
Attended two years... 
Attended one year 


Group B (cities with popu- 
lations of 2,500-5,000): 
Hold Masters’ degrees. . 
Hold Bachelors’ degrees 
Attended three years. . . 
Attended two years.... 
Attended one year 


Groups A and B: 
Hold Masters’ degrees. . 
Hold Bachelors’ degrees 
Attended three years... 
Attended two years.... 
Attended one year 


cities with populations of less than twenty-five hundred (Group A); 
twenty-six are in cities with populations of twenty-five hundred to 
five thousand (Group B). 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 

A frequent charge made against the employment of local teachers 

is that such teachers are usually inadequately trained. If all local 
and all foreign-talent teachers are considered as a group, Table 1 
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lends some objective support to that contention. In the two groups 
of cities the percentage of foreign-talent women teachers holding at 
least the Bachelor’s degree is about 32 more than the percentage of 
home-talent women teachers similarly qualified. The percentage of 
nonresident male teachers holding Bachelors’ degrees is approxi- 
mately 18 more than the percentage of local male teachers. Sur- 
prisingly enough, less than 50 per cent (48.5 per cent) of the home- 
talent female teachers of the 49 school systems included in this 
study have college degrees. The home-talent male teachers compare 
more favorably, 72.0 per cent having achieved at least the bac- 
calaureate. Approximately 20 per cent of the local female teachers 
have had two years or less of college training as compared with 6.5 
per cent of the foreign-talent female teachers. In the case of the 
male teachers, 13.9 per cent of the local teachers have had a maxi- 
mum of two years of college work as compared with 2.4 per cent of 
the nonresident teachers. 

In the schools in the smaller cities (Group A) a higher percentage 
of teachers hold at least the Bachelor’s degree than in the schools in 
the larger cities (Group B), particularly among the nonresident 
teachers. 

In all these comparisons it should be kept in mind that the infer- 
ences are drawn from group averages and not from individual cases. 
In the individual school systems many local teachers have as good 
academic qualifications as the foreign-talent teachers, and some- 


times better. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Despite the apparent superior training of the nonresident teach- 
ers, when comparison is made on the basis of professional training 
(the number of college hours of work in education) such superiority 
disappears. According to Table 2, the foreign-talent female teachers 
have had an average of three semester hours (the equivalent of one 
course for one semester) more professional preparation than have 
the local female teachers. In the case of the men, the nonlocal 
teachers have had approximately six semester hours (the equivalent 
of two one-semester college courses) more work in education than 
have the local teachers. The equality in professional preparation, 
as compared with the inequality in amount of general academic 
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training noted in Table 1, suggests that the college programs of the 
local teachers are more often chosen for purposes of immediateness. 
Stated differently, such a demonstration of relative professional 
strength, at least from the standpoint of number of credit hours in 
education, on the part of the local teachers indicates that the edu- 
cational equipage of the home-talent teachers is frequently skewed. 
In states where certification laws demand that teachers must acquire 


TABLE 2 


SEMESTER HOURS OF TRAINING IN EDUCATION OF HOME- 
TALENT AND FOREIGN-TALENT TEACHERS IN 
Two GROUPS OF TEXAS CITIES 


Women TEACHERS MEN TEACHERS 


Average Average 
Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
Teachers Hours in Teachers Hours in 
Education Education 


Group A (cities with populations of 
less than 2,500): 
Home talent 
Foreign talent 


Group B (cities with populations of 
2,500-5,000): 
Home talent 


Groups A and B: 
Home talent 


subject proficiency as well as professional knowledge, similarities in 
the professional equipment of local and nonlocal teachers exist but 
for a totally different reason, namely, that al] teachers must have 


completed four years of college training. 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
On the assumption that membership in professional organizations 
is a fairly reliable criterion of professional attitude, Table 3 shows 
the comparative extent to which local and nonresident teachers are 
professionally minded. The professional organizations chosen were 
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the Texas State Teachers Association and the National Education 
Association. Large percentages of both home-talent and foreign- 
talent teachers are members of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, while a negligible number belong to the National Education 
Association. Approximately 61 per cent of the schools in Group A 


TABLE 3 


MEMBERSHIP IN TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF HOME-TALENT TEACHERS AND FOREIGN- 
TALENT TEACHERS IN TWO GROUPS OF TEXAS CITIES 


Women TEACHERS MEN TEACHERS 


Home Foreign Home Foreign 
Talent Talent Talent Talent 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 


Group A (cities with populations of 
less than 2,500): 
Members of state association. . . . 
Not members of state association 
Members of N.E.A............. 


Group B (cities with populations of 
2,500-5,000): 
Members of state association. ... 
Not members of state association 
Members of N.E.A............. 


Groups A and B: 
Members of state association... . 
Not members of state association 
Members of N.E.A............. 


report that all their teachers are members of the state association, 
while 50 per cent of the schools in Group B show a perfect member- 
ship standing in the state organization. 

In the schools in which all teachers are not members of the state 
association, several significant differences are observed. In the 
smaller cities 20.9 per cent of the home-talent women teachers are 
members of the Texas organization as compared with 33.8 per cent 
of the nonresident women teachers. Similarly, 14.3 per cent of the 
local male teachers are members as compared with 35.7 per cent 
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of the nonlocal male teachers. In the school systems in Group B the 
percentages again favor the nonresident teachers, but not so much 
as in the smaller cities. On the basis of these data it would appear 
that (1) a larger percentage of nonresident than of local teachers 
affiliate themselves with professional educational organizations and 
(2) that the percentage of teachers joining professional organizations 
increases with size of school system. 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Educators and laymen alike have been outspoken regarding the 
efficiency of the home-talent teacher. To some, the local teacher is 
definitely superior because of his familiarity with the affairs of the 
community. To others, the local teacher is definitely inferior because 
he lacks, by virtue of his close acquaintanceship with local condi- 
tions, the new ideas, the enthusiasm, and the neutrality of the 
teacher who is a nonresident. The data in Table 4 represent an 
effort to inject some degree of objectivity into the discussion. 

The superintendents of the several city school systems were asked 
to rate the teachers in their respective schools on the following scale: 
A, superior; B, good; C, fair; and D, poor. There are obvious short- 
comings to the use of such general descriptive terms without any 
attempt to define “superior,” “good,” “fair,” and “poor” other than 
to affix an alphabetical interpretation. The fact remains, however, 
that these terms still represent the medium of expression most com- 
monly used by superintendents and principals of small city schools 
in evaluating individual abilities. Then, too, the purpose here is 
not so much to determine whether the local teachers are rated 
A, B, C, or D, but rather to determine whether the local teachers 
as a group are rated superior to, on a par with, or inferior to, non- 
resident teachers as a group. According to Table 4 the percentages 
of the foreign-talent teachers who are rated superior (40.0 per cent 
of the women and 40.7 per cent of the men) are larger than the cor- 
responding percentages of local teachers (32.8 per cent of the women 
and 39.3 per cent of the men). On the other hand, slightly larger per- 
centages of the home-talent teachers than of foreign-talent teachers 
are rated good. In the affixing of ratings of fair and poor, neither of 
the two groups enjoys a significant advantage. Since approximately 
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85 per cent of all the teachers, both local and nonresident, are given 
a rating of good or better, it is evident that the reporting superin- 
tendents are, on the whole, rather well pleased with their teaching 
staffs. There is no indication in Table 4 that a teacher’s residence 
is in itself evidence of that teacher’s efficiency or inefficiency. 


TABLE 4 


RATINGS ON TEACHING EFFICIENCY GIVEN BY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO HOME-TALENT AND FOREIGN-TALENT TEACHERS 
IN TWO GROUPS OF TEXAS CITIES 


WomMeEN TEACHERS TEACHERS 


Home Foreign Home Foreign 
Talent Talent Talent Talent 


Num- Num- Per - Per Num- Per 
ber ber Cent Cent ber 


Group A (cities with popu- 
lations of less than 
2,500): 

A (superior) 


Group B (cities with popu- 
lations of 2,500-5,000): 


Groups A and B: 
A(s i 


CONCLUSION 


It has not been the intention in this article to indorse the employ- 
ment of all home-talent teachers. Obviously the addition of too 
many local teachers, regardless of their professional capabilities, 
would result in an inbreeding of educational practices, although, as 
Maxwell and Kilzer point out, ‘“‘the exact safety maximum has never 
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been determined.’ It has been the intention in this article, how- 
ever, to present some objective evidence in refutation of the demands 
and arguments of some school administrators and theorists that local 
teachers as a group be no longer considered eligible for employment 
in their own communities. There is no logical reason for believing 
that all home-talent teachers are inferior teachers; at the same time, 
there is no logical reason for believing that all home-talent teachers 
are superior teachers. Every teacher applicant should be judged 
solely on the extent to which his qualifications measure up to the 
demands of the vacancy to be filled. Any other approach to the 
selection and the appointment of teachers cannot be justified. The 
following statement, aimed at schools which discriminate against 
married women teachers as a class, may be fittingly applied to the 
case of the home-talent teacher: ‘‘A blanket rule that arbitrarily 
eliminates individuals as a class levies a high tariff on training and 
talent and such rule should find reason for existence in unprejudiced 
sustaining evidence.’” 

*C. R. Maxwell and L. R. Kilzer, High School Administration, p. 489. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. 

2D. W. Peters, ‘‘Married or Single?”’ Nation’s Schools, XX (December, 1937), 42. 
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LARGE-GROUP INSTRUCTION—A LECTURE- 
LIBRARY EXPERIMENT IN READING 


A. S. HANCOCK 
Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


* 


PROCEDURE 


HE chief purpose of the English teachers in dealing with a class 

of thirteen hundred Sophomores entering the Trenton senior 
high school was to arouse their interest in reading—to lead them to 
books as a source of pleasure or profit in their leisure hours. We 
wanted especially to reach those who were not already “book- 
minded.” If we could lead such pupils to Zane Grey, Robert W. 
Service, and the Saturday Evening Post, we felt that we had done 
them an educational service. Nevertheless, knowing that interest 
thrives best in an active mind when it has a body of ideas to work 
on, we thought that we owed something more to the better pupils 
than the foundation of a vacuous enjoyment of reading, valuable 
as that might be. In the program tentatively settled on, we tried to 
stimulate the nonreader to read something, the average reader to 
read a greater number and variety of better books than he had been 
reading, and the good reader to read with an increasing degree of 
understanding and appreciation. 

Having two fairly well equipped libraries, a small auditorium, a 
number of teachers in the English department with more than aver- 
age ability as lecturers, a long-standing curiosity to know what 
could be done with large-group instruction in literature, some in- 
terest in a free-reading program, and a principal urging the use of all 
these facilities and interests, we decided on the following form for 
our experiment. 

Before school opened in the autumn, the 1,300 pupils were di- 
vided into two unselected groups of 650 each. To one group we gave 
a course in composition running from September to the last of Janu- 
ary. During that same period the other group was taking literature. 
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In February they shifted, so that the composition group took litera- 
ture in the second semester and the literature group took composi- 
tion. This article deals only with the method used in teaching 
literature. 

We assigned the 650 pupils who were taking literature to five equal 
groups of 130 each, one division for each period of the school day. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays they went to a small auditorium to 
hear lectures on various types of literature. They began the year 
thus: Period 1, seven lectures on fiction; Period 2, seven lectures on 
drama; Period 3, seven lectures on poetry; Period 4, seven lectures 
on prose nonfiction; and Period 5, seven lectures on fiction. 

At the end of each four- or five-week period, when the four lec- 
turers had finished their seven talks, they advanced on a revolving 
schedule to the next period of the day, where they met a new group 
of 130 pupils. Thus, sometime during the semester the pupils of each 
period of the day heard all four lecturers. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the pupils reported in 
groups of sixty-five to a regular teacher of English in one of the two 
libraries to read the type of book which they had heard discussed by 
the lecturer. The function of the lecturer was to tell about books and 
authors so interestingly that pupils would want to read. The func- 
tion of the teacher-librarian was to find the book best adapted to the 
interest and the reading ability of the individual pupil. Thus an in- 
structional program was combined with a free-reading program, 
with the emphasis on free reading. 

The lecturer on fiction told his group what good readers enjoy 
when they read fiction: the story (plot, action, and adventure); the 
emotional reaction (humor, grief, pity, suspense, excitement, and in- 
tellectual agreement); the setting (time, place, and conditions); in- 
teresting characters; ideas, problems, and social conditions that de- 
mand attention; and style and fine workmanship. He told them 
about different kinds of novels, trying to make a few titles so inter- 
esting that pupils would try to find them during the library periods: 
animal stories, ‘‘westerns,” mystery tales, sea stories, war stories, 
novels of sentiment and moral idealism, historical romances, charac- 
ter novels, novels of social criticism, and novels that attract by the 
beauty of their style. While he was discussing the types of novels, 
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he pointed out the appeal of different kinds of books so that the 
pupils might see that the interest of a problem novel like Upton Sin- 
clair’s King Coal is different from that of a story like Mutiny on the 
Bounty; that the interest of Van Dine’s Greene Murder Case is dif- 
ferent from that of a character novel like Silas Marner. He showed 
them that the good reader notices what the author’s chief interest is, 
reads the book from that point of view, and appraises it from that 
angle. In trying to make various books so attractive that pupils 
would want to read them, he offered a range of titles beginning with 
novels like the animal stories for pupils whose reading experience was 
limited and climbing to some of the world’s masterpieces for the 
most ambitious. Likewise, within a given type he suggested such 
easy character novels as Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch as well as 
the longer, more complex David Copperfield. 

The lecturer on poetry explained the qualities of verse that dif- 
ferentiate it from prose. He showed that, whereas prose may con- 
tain beauty of form and substance and figures of speech, poetry has 
these qualities in greater abundance. He attempted by illustrative 
readings to lead his hearers into such appreciation of the beauty and 
rhythm of poetry that they might find enjoyment in this type of 
literature. Furthermore, he endeavored to reveal some of the in- 
teresting subject matter of poetry and to introduce to his pupils 
some of the experiences and feelings of the poets—not excluding 
humor—in their treatments of nature, love, personalities, and social 
wrongs. In all his work the dominant aim was to create the desire to 
read worth-while poetry with understanding and enjoyment. 

The lecturer on the drama had several objectives. The pupil en- 
ters the class with perhaps one question in his mind: “Who has writ- 
ten good plays and where can I find them?” This question the lec- 
turer attempted to answer so that no time should be lost in bringing 
the pupil into contact with the best in the field of drama. He pointed 
out that great societies in the past have had great drama, notably 
Greece, Rome, and Elizabethan England. He made use of scale 
models of Greek and Elizabethan theaters. Distinction was drawn 
between “Broadway” and “non-Broadway” theaters. He empha- 
sized the social aspects of the drama, some of the great themes, and 
the social changes brought about by the theater. He made constant 
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reference to motion-picture versions, since many pupils are not able 
to see stage productions. He helped pupils to an understanding of 
the different types of plays by giving specific instruction on what to 
look for in each—melodrama, farce, folk plays, etc. Finally, he 
called their attention to the making of the drama, showing in simple 
terms how the human struggle works out interestingly on the stage, 
for he believed that pupils enjoy some knowledge of construction as 
long as they are able to follow it. He found it important that fresh 
material from daily press and contemporary magazines be used to 
keep interest at the peak. 

The lecturer on prose nonfiction first defined the term. He then 
showed his pupils the wide field that it covers: newspapers, certain 
types of magazines, letters, diaries, travel, adventure, out-of-doors, 
textbooks, history, economics, politics, biography, autobiography, 
sports, and essays. He then spent much of his time discussing books 
in three fields: (1) biography or autobiography, (2) travel or ad- 
venture, and (3) essays. He limited his discussion largely to these 
fields because the pupil works in the other fields (newspapers, text- 
books, etc.) and because the time was too limited to take a chance 
on probabie results. He had in mind a definite psychology as he ap- 
proached the three fields for discussion: The average human being 
is dominated by the spirit of curiosity. Biography appeals to that 
element; it satisfies the pupil’s desire for knowledge about Marie 
Dressler, Thomas Edison, Disraeli. The average human being wants 
to travel, to have adventure. Since, principally because of financial 
limitations, he cannot travel, he does the next best thing: he reads 
about the travels and the adventures of others. Again, man likes to 
know what others are feeling, experiencing, thinking. The essay 
appeals to people for that reason. About midway in the course the 
lecturer discussed style, emphasizing five points: (1) ideas, (2) 
organization of ideas, (3) vocabulary, (4) sentence structure, and (s) 
paragraphing. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, when the pupils were in 
the libraries, they read what had been recommended to them or any- 
thing else that they found interesting in the field being covered by 
the lecturer. The teacher-librarian tried, as he became acquainted 
with the pupils, to find books adapted to the ability and the reading 
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experience of the individual. In general, members of the class knew 
what they wanted, and, if a copy of one of the books on their se- 
lected list was available, the problem of allocation was not difficult. 
Too many pupils, however, either because they wanted something 
easy or because they already had a taste for mysteries or “westerns,” 
wanted to read nothing but these easier books; a few overambitious 
readers toploftily chose books that were beyond them. The teacher 
did the best he could to help all such pupils find books suited to their 
levels of interest. The ideal, of course, is to have each pupil read 
the best of the books that he can read with enjoyment and under- 
standing. Without pleasure there is little or no profit in reading, but, 
unless the book is difficult enough to constitute a challenge, there is 
no intellectual growth. It was found advisable to allow pupils to 
shift from verse to fiction, drama, or prose nonfiction after the first 
part of the period. Fifty minutes of poetry seemed too concentrated 
a diet for many Sophomores—not to mention some of their elders. 

Marks must be given: Because the teacher-librarian worked with 
the same group of pupils throughout a semester while a lecturer re- 
mained with a given group for only four or five weeks, the library 
teacher was responsible for computing the ratings that were sent to 


the office. They were based on marks submitted by the lecturer, 
which were secured from tests on his lecture material, on the number 
and the kinds of books read, and on the degree of understanding 
manifested by the pupil in discussing what he had read. 


EVALUATION 


The pupils taking composition during the first semester were not 
asked to read any books. What they read during the eighteen weeks 
was, therefore, voluntary reading done during the rather busy life 
of a high-school pupil. At the end of the semester they were asked, 
first, to tell how many books of all kinds they had voluntarily read 
during this period and, second, to specify how many of these were 
novels, how many were plays, how many were prose nonfiction, and 
how many were poetry. These pupils had not heard the lectures, 
had not had the contact with teachers and books in the libraries. 
Their answers are given in the second column in Table r. 

At the end of the second semester the pupils who had been taking 
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composition and who had not been asked to read any books during 
the eighteen weeks were given the same questionnaire. The only 
known difference between the two groups was the fact that the 
second group had been exposed during the previous semester to 
the lecture-library experience. The results are tabulated in the 
third column of Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


READING DONE DURING SEPTEMBER TO JANUARY BY GROUP WHICH HAD NOT 
BEEN EXPOSED TO LITERATURE COURSE COMPARED WITH READING DONE 
DURING FEBRUARY TO JUNE BY GROUP WHICH DURING PREVIOUS SEMESTER 
HAD TAKEN LITERATURE COURSE 


September 
to January 
(Group Not Ex- 
posed to 
Literature 
Course) 


February 
to June 
(Group Exposed 
to Literature 
Course) 


Percentage 
of Increase 


Number of pupils ir 599 525 
Number of books read 5,210* 6,711* 
Average number of books read per pupil 8.7 12.8 
Median number of books read per pupil 6 9 
Number of pupils reading 18 books dat 
least one a week) 48 72 
Number of pupils reading 9-17 books 
(one and a fraction every 2 weeks). . 122 
Number of pupils reading 4-8 books (one 
and a fraction every month) 149 
Number of pupiis reading 1—3 books (less 
than one a month but reading some- 
thing) 117 96. 
Number of pupils reading no books... . 122 45. 
Number of fiction titles read 3,125 9. 
Number of drama titles read 326 164. 
Number of prose nonfiction titles read. 1,137 42. 
Number of poetry titles read 462 43- 


* On many pupils’ 5 eae rts the total of the types of books read, shown later in the table, did not tally 
0! 


with the total number o} ks reported. No attempt was made to correct this discrepancy. 


In the fourth column is given the percentage of increase or de- 
crease of the group reporting in June, who had had the lecture- 
library course, as compared with the group reporting in January, 
who had not had the course. 

On the assumption that the degrees of guessing by the two groups 
concerning the number of books read canceled each other, the follow- 
ing conclusions, among others, seem justified. 
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Pupils who had had the lecture-library course read, on the aver- 
age, almost half again as many books as those who had not had the 
course. The number of those reading a large number of books was 
appreciably increased. The number of those reading no books or a 
small number of books was strikingly decreased. 

Although fiction remained the favorite type of reading by a ratio 
of 2 to 1, there was a much greater percentage of increase in the 
reading of poetry and prose nonfiction and a surprisingly large per- 
centage of increase in the reading of drama. 


TABLE 2 


PUPILS’ RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF LECTURE-LIBRARY METHOD AND REGULAR CLASSROOM METHOD 


LEcTuRE-LIBRARY REGULAR CLASSROOM 
METHOD METHOD 


Frequency Per Cent Frequency Per Cent 


Preferred method 383 
More books read 402 
Better books read 406 
More learned about books 305 
More likely to cause pupils to read 

more in the future 381 


At the end of the first semester the group who had just finished 
with the lecture-library course were asked to tell (1) whether they 
preferred the lecture-library method of learning or the regular class- 
room method, (2) under which method they had read more books, 
(3) under which they had read better books, (4) under which they 
had learned more about books, and (5) which they thought would be 
likely to cause them to read more after they left school. (Compari- 
sons were made with what they remembered of their experience in 
Grade IX in their previous year.) Their answers are given in Table 
2. A number of pupils for one reason or another did not answer the 
questions. From 79 to go per cent of those answering preferred the 
lecture-library method and attested its superiority on each of the 
five questions asked. 


79 103 21 
go 43 Io 
89 52 II 
87 59 13 
86 64 14 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER anv AUBREY E. HAAN 
Stanford University 


* 


HE references listed below deal with aspects of the administra- 

tion of secondary schools. Many general references have been 
omitted because they apply as much to the elementary as to the 
secondary level. In the articles and books published during the year, 
there has been increased effort to define the relations of the second- 
ary-school program to modern social needs and to a philosophy of 
education. There has been an increase also in the recognition of the 
importance of developing a school program in harmony with demo- 
cratic social values and processes. This emphasis has involved great- 
er participation by pupils and teachers in planning and operating 
the program of the school. 


GENERAL 

510. ENGELHARDT, FRED, and OVERN, ALFRED Victor. Secondary Education— 
Principles and Practices. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. xvi+624. 

A comprehensive treatment of secondary-school programs. 

511. GrRIZzzELL, E.D. American Secondary Education. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, 1937. Pp. xiv+312. 

A comprehensive discussion of the development of the high school as an ex- 
pression of a democracy’s attempt to meet the needs of all youth. Points out 
the necessity for developing new types of organization and new personnel. 

512. LEE, CHARLES A., and ROSENSTENGEL, W. E. “Philosophy of Junior Col- 
lege Administrators,” Junior College Journal, VIII (February, 1938), 
227-30 
From a survey of the philosophy of junior-college administrators in Missouri, 
the authors make conclusions on the kind of education that the junior college 
should furnish. 

513. SEXSON, JoHN A. “A New Type of Secondary School,” Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, XXII (February, 1938), 
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A discussion of the deficiencies of the traditional high school in meeting indi- 
vidual needs and a description of the organization of the eight-year secondary 
school at Pasadena, which is designed to correct these difficulties. 


. STANFORD UNIVERSITY EpucaTion Facutty. “The Role of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Principal,” The Challenge of Education, pp. 
337-54. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 


A discussion of the function of the principal, emphasizing his work of teacher 
guidance, curriculum development, and situation adjustment. Other sections 
of the book deal with the curriculum, recognizing both elementary- and 
secondary-school levels. 


. WRINKLE, Witiiam L. The New High School in the Making. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1938. Pp. x+318. 

A treatment of the curriculum and the administration of a modern secondary 
school. Emphasis is placed on practices in harmony with the philosophy of 
progressive education. 


POPULATION 

. Briccs, THomas H. “Education for Every Normal Youth,” Clearing 
House, XII (March, 1938), 412-13. 

An answer to the attack by Caverly (Item 517 in this list). 

. CAVERLY, ErRNEsT R. “Shall the High School Eliminate Its Failures?” 
Clearing House, XII (January, 1938), 259-63. 

An attack on the recommendation of the Committee on the Orientation of 


Secondary Education that pupils who “cannot or will not materially profit 
from further study of what can be offered” should be eliminated from high 


school. 


. EELts, WALTER CrosBy. “Why Secondary-School Pupils Leave School,” 
Clearing House, XII (May, 1938), 525-28. 

A report of the investigation made by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards of the relation to absence and pupil mortality of the factors of 
sex, type of school, geographical area, and mental ability. 


. KorscHNIG, WALTER M. “Limiting Student Enrolments,” Educational 
Record, XVIII (July, 1937), 354-67. 


A study of the trends toward limiting enrolments in schools of higher education 
in other countries and a discussion of the significance of the problem for 
secondary and higher education in the United States. 


. MEtvin, Bruce L., and Otmn, Grace E. “Migration of Rural High- 
School Graduates,” School Review, XLVI (April, 1938), 276-87. 

A report on the study of changes in migration of high-school graduates from 
1930 to 1936 in forty-five agricultural villages, conducted by the Division of 
Social Research of the Works Progress Administration in co-operation with the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education and the 
Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
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S1zE oF CLASS 

. BAKER, Harry Leicu. “High-School Teachers’ Knowledge of Their Pu- 
pils,” School Review, XLVI (March, 1938), 175-90. 
A report of a study of the amount of knowledge of pupils possessed by teachers 
compared to that which “educators, guidance specialists, and psychologists 
consider of importance in the educational treatment of individual children.’’ 
Shows that teachers of large classes know less about their pupils than teachers 
of small classes. 

. Irwin, Mantey E. “Size of Class and Teaching Load,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, VII (June, 1937), 276-83. 
A review of the researches of trends in class size, means of measuring teaching 
load, differences in teaching loads in small and large schools, and the effects 
of class size on learning. 

. LoBNER, Joyce E. “The Problem of Class Size—A Teacher’s View,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XII (October, 1937), 374-75. 
Attacks the validity of an investigation of the effect of class size on learning. 


MARKS AND REPORTS 


. ANDRUS, ETHEL Percy. “A Practical and Economical Report Card,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (April, 1938), 209-11. 
Reports a new type of report card used in Los Angeles which emphasizes evalua- 
tion of the pupil in terms of behavior. 


. Ratus, Louris E. “Comprehensive Evaluation in the Schools,” California 


Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (March, 1938), 137-42. 


Describes an evaluation program which is concerned with the whole educational 
program and is expressed in terms of pupil behavior. 


. WRINELE, Witt1aM L. “The Story of a Secondary-School Experiment in 
Marking and Reporting,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (October, 1937), 481-500. 


An account of experimentation with three methods of marking. 


GROUPING 

. RoGcers, MINNIE; HENNESSEY, JULIA; and Hunt, HELEN. “The Classifi- 
cation of Junior High School Students,” University High School Journal, 
XVI (December, 1937), 89-94. 
As a basis for grouping, use was made of pupils’ friendships, social maturity, 
reading age, mental age, and special abilities and disabilities. 

ScHOoL BuILDINGS 

. ENGELHARDT, N. L. “Modern Trends in School Planning as a Result of 
Changing Curriculums,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (Jan- 
uary, 1938), 23-24, 108. 
Proposals for planning the building around the objectives for each type of 
activity. 
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529. ENGELHARDT, N. L. “School Buildings for Community Use,” Journal of 
Adult Education, X (April, 1938), 154-57. 
Discusses the need for planning school buildings for use by adult classes. 

530. HARBESON, JOHN W. “Planning Better Plants for Upper Secondary 
Schools,”’ American School Board Journal, XCVI (January, 1938), 64-65, 
108. 
Treats of the deficiencies of present school plants in the following respects: (1) 
classroom size, (2) rooms for science instruction, (3) provisions for visual 
education, (4) administrative offices, (5) libraries, (6) study laboratories, and 
(7) rooms for pupil activities. 

ACCREDITATION 

531. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “Bases for a New Method of Accrediting Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 31-50. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 73. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1938. (See also Educational Record, 
Supplement No. 11, XIX [January, 1938], 114-42.) 
A discussion of eighteen principles for accrediting schools based on the survey 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, together with a 
summary of scales developed for the purpose of evaluating schools. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
532. BEAM, KENNETH S. “Co-ordinating Councils,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, XI (October, 1937), 67-72. 
A summary of the survey of co-ordinating councils made by the National 
Probation Association. The general plan of organization, types of work, and 
guiding principles for organizing are presented. 

. CHasE, Ernest L. “The Elizabeth Plan for a Community-wide Attack on 
Social Ills,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XI (October, 1937), 77-06. 
Gives a detailed account of the organization of community agencies for a co- 
ordinated attack on the problems of health, family welfare, child welfare, de- 
linquency, recreation, and housing. ; 

. CovELLO, LEonARD. “Neighborhood Growth through the School,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XV (February, 1938), 126-39. 

An inspiring account of the building of a new school, the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, in East Harlem, New York City, to meet the needs of the com- 
munity and to co-ordinate the educational work of the entire locality. 

. GRIZZELL, E. D. “The Co-ordinating Function of the Modern Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, XXII 
(January, 1938), 1-10. 

Points to the need for co-ordinating the educational agencies of the community 
and gives suggestions for such a program. 
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536. KicKHAFER, Emity R. “Flint, Mich., Our Community Civics Labora- 
tory,” Clearing House, XII (February, 1938), 334-39. 
Tells of a city which has provided for civic education through the participation 
of pupils in social, economic, and political affairs of the community. 


. “School and Community—A Symposium,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XIII (January, 1938), 11-37. 
A series of accounts of what high schools are doing to tie up their activities 
with those of the communities. 


. SmMitH, Bertua. “The Yonkers Co-ordinating Council in the Yonkers 
Plan,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XI (January, 1938), 295-303. 
A description and an evaluation of the Yonkers plan for co-ordinating the work 
of schools, courts, city departments, library, chamber of commerce, National 
Youth Administration, and all other community social-welfare groups. 


LrBRARY SERVICE 
. ApAMs, HAaRLEN M. “Activating Menlo’s Library Objectives,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XII (December, 1937), 468-71. 
An enlightening discussion of the objectives of library service in a progressive 
junior college. Stresses the ‘whole-school approach,”’ the relation of library 
service to enriched curriculum, training in reading, recreation, counseling, and 
integration of courses of instruction. 


. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “Improvement of Junior College Libraries,” 
Junior College Journal, VIII (December, 1937), 117-25. 
A survey of the adequacy of the libraries of 177 representative junior colleges 
as measured by the List of Books for Junior College Libraries compiled for the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior College Libraries. Contains a Junior 
College Library Analysis Chart and suggestions for applying it to library 
improvement. 


. Eetts, WALTER CrosBy. “Total Evaluation of a Secondary School Li- 
brary,” American Library Association Bulletin, XXXII (April, 1938), 
234-38. 

A report on one phase of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

. Horton, Marton. “Teacher-Librarian Co-operation,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, XXI (October, 1937), 34-36. 
Methods of teacher and librarian co-operation. 


. Hurtey, Ricwarp James. “Book Selection Methods of a Progressive High 
School’s Library,”’ Clearing House, XII (April, 1938), 453-55. 
Discusses the use of pupils’ demands, extra-curriculum activities, interest core, 
teachers’ requests, and cultural climate as bases for book selection. 


. McD1armi, E.W.,Jr. “Suggestions to Junior College Librarians,” Junior 
College Journal, VIII (November, 1937), 62-65. 
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A visitor for the Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior College Libraries dis- 
cusses five methods whereby librarians may increase the efficiency of their 
libraries. 

STAFF 
. ALTSTETTER, M. L. “Scales for the Evaluation of the Training of Teach- 
ers,” School Review, XLV (September, 1937), 529-39. 
A report of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards on the in- 
vestigation of the adequacy, the recency, and the comprehensiveness of the 
education of about one thousand teachers. 


. ALTSTETTER, M. L. “Evaluating the Education of Administrative Heads 
of Secondary Schools,” School Review, XLVI (February, 1938), 108-17. 
A study of adequacy, comprehensiveness, and recency of the education of 155 
administrative heads in the 200 schools surveyed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


. Bryan, Roy C. Pupil Rating of Secondary School Teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 708. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. vi+96. 

An investigation similar to that reported in Item 548, involving pupil ratings 
of teachers in a junior high school and a senior high school but not including 
a report of attitudes of teachers toward pupil ratings. 


. Bryan, Roy C. “Pupil Ratings of Secondary-School Teachers,” School 
Review, XLVI (May, 1938), 357-67. 


An account of pupil rating of twenty-nine junior high school teachers with re- 
spect to knowledge, fairness, ability to explain, discipline, sympathy, amount of 
work, interest, value of subject, and general teaching ability, together with a 
study of the attitudes of twenty of these teachers toward pupil rating. 


. ZooK, GEorGE F. “The Problem of Teacher Education,” Junior College 
Journal, VIII (May, 1938), 410-16. 

Points to the needs for unifying the curriculum of the high school and the 
junior college and for teachers trained specifically for junior-college work. 


Crass SCHEDULES 
. Gituis, Witt1AM E. “Planning a Time Schedule,” American School Board 
Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 38-39. 
Describes plans for scheduling classes, intermissions, special periods, and 


activities. Indicates new mechanisms which facilitate keeping the time 
schedule. 


. Hucues, J. M., and Herron, Harry H. “Scheduling Practices in Four- 
Year High Schools,” School Review, XLV (September, 1937), 516-24. 


Surveys present practice in scheduling home-room periods, assemblies, the 
study hall, and annual schedule of events in 714 high schools. 
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Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT OF SUPERVISION FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS.—High-school principals in general feel that nothing like a satisfactory 
attack has been made on the problem of secondary-school supervision, despite 
the fact that more printed material bearing on the subject has come from the 
press since 1930 than was issued in thirty years preceding that date. A cursory 
reading of these materials indicates the conviction of theoreticians that high- 
school principals as a group give far too little attention to this phase of their 
work. Principals, on the other hand, seem to feel that they would be willing to 
devote more of their time to the function were they able to discover more satis- 
factory ways of performing it. They have been reticent to accept the inter- 
pretations of many of the professional writers with respect to what supervision 
could and should be, possibly because most of the treatises on the subject have, 
in one way or another, encouraged skepticism. Nearly all the treatises have 
been introduced with long discussions on the meaning of supervision, which, by 
the character of the development, divulged the existence of a certain fear that 
the term itself carried with it unfortunate implications and that it had all too 
long been construed as an accomplice of bad education. That the problem of 
supervision needs clarification and direction, there can be no doubt. That prog- 
ress is being made is evidenced in a long awaited book,? in which the author 
rethinks through the entire problem of how principals of high schools can help 
teachers grow in professional effectiveness. Few people, by training or experi- 
ence, are so well qualified to accomplish this task as is Professor Briggs, and his 
efforts will be looked forward to with anticipatory interest by a large group of 
readers. To Briggs, helping teachers to develop in professional effectiveness is 
the most important function of the principal, and, as he sees it, a satisfactory 
discharge of this function calls for the highest order of professional skill and 
ability that a principal can cultivate. 

The treatment is divided among nineteen chapters. Topics appear under 
such headings as “The Meaning of Supervision,” ‘Types and Means of Super- 
vision,”’ “Organization for Supervision,” ‘Planning for Supervision,”’ “‘Class- 
room Observations,” “Other Means of Supervision,” “‘Measurement in Super- 
vision,” “Supervisory Experimentation,” and “Evaluating Supervision.” 

The objective of supervision, to paraphrase the author’s “Golden Rule of 


t Thomas H. Briggs, Improving Instruction: Supervision by Principals of Secondary 
Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+588. $2.50. 
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Education,” is to help teachers do better the desirable things that they will do 
anyway. Briggs takes the many common and uncommon problems of the school 
and discusses how principals might intelligently help teachers deal with them. 
Few men in American education have had the opportunity of coming so close to 
so great a variety of problems as has the author. The conclusions that he has 
arrived at as a student of these problems make up the contents of his book. 
He often uses “‘should’”’ and “ought” and occasionally the admonitorial “should 
not”’ in dealing with the concrete realities of the school, but in most cases these 
suggestions, which sound so positive, have been projected in terms of a few 
simple principles considered by the author to be fundamental. Briggs has little 
patience with the petty principal. He believes leadership should be real, not 
bestowed by virtue of position. He wants principals to have sufficient profes- 
sional competence to earn the title of ‘‘principal.’”’ “The principal should clearly 
state and justify to the teachers all school policies as soon as they are promul- 
gated, whatever their source” (p. 118). “The principal should anticipate a 
teacher’s difficulties and help to prevent them” (p. 119). ‘Supervision should 
not be based on the power of position or of personality” (p. 133). 

The author throughout the book maintains an admirable consistency with 
his belief that what is done must lead to growth—his major criterion for judging 
results. His chapter on experimentation is a good illustration of how this belief 
constantly serves to direct the discussion. He believes in teacher research and 
in teacher experimentation but only in the feasible and helpful kind. All his 
suggestions seem to be made as if uppermost in his mind were the question: 
‘Will this procedure, if done in the way suggested, lead to teacher improve- 
ment?” He takes a like attitude toward studies made in the school by outside 
professionals. 

There is a professional obligation to assist such studies to an extent that is not 
too detrimental to the learning by the pupils. But there should be assurance that the 
teachers profit from their experience. In the first place, it is not unreasonable to de- 
mand that the experimenter explain and justify to the teachers the purpose and the 
general plan of the entire study In the second place, it is not unreasonable to 
demand that the teachers be informed from time to time of the progress of the study and 
certainly of the conclusions reached And, finally, if the findings seem important, 
the school should ask that the experimenter, either in return for the help rendered him 
or as a professional service, aid the teachers to work out a plan for making practical 
application of them [p. 556]. 

The book is a systematic and a complete treatise. The Briggs style is an 
appropriate medium for the Briggs thought. Here and there he exhibits a mild 
prejudice which is treated with good humor, as in this example: “There is a 
type of worker who, in the words of Andrew Lang, ‘uses statistics as a drunken 
man uses lampposts—for support rather than illumination’ ” (p. 551). More 
often he has a conviction which he develops and defends with praiseworthy skill. 
Illustration adds to the effectiveness of presentation as, for instance, in the 
following example. 
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Every individual is the sum of numerous virtues and of some defects, which Carlyle’s 
formula represents by «/y. There are two ways of raising the value of a common frac- 
tion: increasing the numerator or decreasing the denominator. Both these means seem 
at first thought to be applicable to making the human being more valuable to the 
world, but there are many reasons for concluding that emphasis on the first is wise and 
usually most successful. If the numerator representing assets of strength is small, re- 
duction of the denominator representing liabilities of weakness to zero results in only 
a small integer. Nothing is valued highly merely because it has no defects. Abundant 
virtues make many weaknesses of such insignificance that they are ignored or con- 
doned [p. 153]. 


Note, also, how consistent this idea is with the author’s concept of growth. 
The book furnishes enjoyable reading. It can be given a high rank in the field 
of professional literature and can be read with profit by all who in any way 
have an interest in the subject of supervision. It contains the mature wisdom 
and the reflective judgment of one who has read carefully, thought deeply, and 


has had a rich experience. 
J. M. HucHEes 
Northwestern University 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY To SHOULDER ITs RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
ASSIMILATION OF YouTH.—School workers, men as well as women, have chosen 
traditionally to ignore all the problems of the preparation of youth for life out- 
side the classroom which cannot be approached through stimulating school 
children to master a textbook and closely related books. What school teachers 
and administrators do not know of life-problems that beset youth, both while 
they are in school and later, is overshadowed only by their apparent indiffer- 
ence or their unwillingness to concern themselves with broadening their scope 
of influence and to function, or to cause other agencies to function, in important 
areas now unoccupied. 

Reller’s little monograph! will probably be read least by those who need it 
most. Yet those more progressive school people who will read it may grow and 
learn much in studying its hundred odd small pages. The volume is concerned 
with the problem of bridging the gap between “pupil-hood” and “life-hood.” 
It probes with unsparing logic into the question of where the responsibilities 
lie for bringing immature boys and girls to a state of readiness to cope with 
modern life in all its aspects. It is particularly concerned with what may be 
accomplished during the period of youth. It centers chiefly on three areas: 
vocational, health, and recreational guidance. 

In some places the treatment is philosophical and analytical; in others it is 
apparently authoritative and dogmatic. It supplements theoretical analysis 
with concrete suggestions for application and cites many actual examples. 


* Theodore Lee Reller, Community Planning for Youth. Philadelphia: Public Educa- 
tion and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania (1505 Race Street), 1938. Pp. viii+ 
$1.00. 
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Among its more serviceable discussions are suggestions for occupational sur- 
veys, surveys of further education, and recreational surveys. Perhaps most 
novel and of greatest service for the school man is the rather detailed and con- 
crete plan for a community co-ordinating council for youth, which will define 
needs, appraise resources, determine and co-ordinate areas of service, and de- 
velop a central record system and a public-relations program. The concluding 
chapter consists of a technique for appraising the community provisions for 
youth. 

The treatment is nontechnical and usually concise. The book is well written 
and gives much evidence of the competence of the author in the field of his 
subject. It does not pretend to furnish either a comprehensive or an intensive 
treatment of its topics. Such treatment has been wisely sacrificed to brevity. 
The book should be read by all secondary-school administrators, leaders and 
students of youth, and “best citizens” as an antidote to school provincialism 
and nearsightedness. It will furnish rich new vistas in sore need of exploration. 


Hart R. Douctass 
University of North Carolina 


A MAnvat oF Stupy For Pupits.—In 1900, in a book entitled The Art of 
Study (American Book Company), B. A. Hinsdale called attention to the prob- 
lem of improving study habits. His pioneer efforts have been followed by the 
appearance of many books and how-to-study outlines which give suggestions 
for study. Of these, the recently published handbook by Frederick? is an ex- 
cellent illustration. Although the book is recommended for use by classroom 
and home-room teachers, it is written from the standpoint of the pupil and its 
style is adapted primarily to the junior high school. The author states that the 
handbook can be used successfully from Grade V to Grade XII and in certain 
sections in the Freshman year at college. A challenging introduction for the 
teacher explains the purpose of the handbook and gives suggestions for using it 
in how-to-study classes, home rooms, or regular class activities. An introduc- 
tion for the student emphasizes the importance of good study habits. 

Study helps are given on a wide variety of topics, such as reading, using the 
library, writing themes, making book reports, outlining, concentrating, and 
taking tests and examinations. The discussion of each topic is followed by sug- 
gestions of activities in which pupils may engage. The handbook contains an 
unusual amount of illustrative materials, such as graphs, maps, sample pages 
from dictionaries and book indexes, cartoons, and figures. Outlines are used 
frequently, and each general topic is subdivided in such a way as to facilitate 
quick reference. A detailed index is included, and a “Self-scoring Studentship 
Scale’ is an interesting feature. Since the handbook contains study suggestions 
on the taking of tests and examinations, memorizing, and reading for recita- 

t Robert W. Frederick, with the editorial assistance of William H. Burton, How To 
Study Handbook. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xxviii+442. 
$1.24. 
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tions, it is adapted to use in the conventional school situation. On the other 
hand, its wealth of suggestions on other topics makes it valuable for pupils in 
progressive schools where emphasis is laid on activities such as reading, creative 
thinking, taking part in discussions, making generalizations, and using the 
library. 

In an introduction to teachers the author recognizes the necessity of using 
the handbook in connection with real, challenging learning situations. He calls 
attention to the fact that effective study habits are developed through long- 
continued practice. If teachers also recognize these points of emphasis, the 
handbook may be a valuable aid in directing study. Frequently, however, 
teachers rely too much on such aids as this handbook. The results of experi- 
mental studies point strongly to the conclusion that merely informing pupils 
of what constitutes good study habits is not enough. Pupils of superior ability 
are sometimes able, in their own practice, to apply abstract principles of study, 
but few backward or even average pupils are able to do so. Many pupils have 
been found who have a fairly clear understanding of what good study habits 
are but who are very deficient in the ability to apply the habits to their daily 
work. Any handbook, however simple and concrete the author has attempted 
to make it, must be supplemented by actual practice in the elements of study, 
and this practice can best be given in connection with the daily work of the 
school. For example, it is quite useless to tell pupils to concentrate; concentra- 
tion results when interesting and challenging experiences are provided. There- 
fore, a how-to-study handbook will be valuable only to the extent that it is 
utilized by pupils in their real study situations. The author has attempted at 


the outset to make this point clear to teachers. If they grasp his meaning, they 
will find this handbook most helpful in guiding the study activities of pupils. 
On the other hand, if they fail in this respect, they may be greatly disappointed 
in the results obtained from the use of the book. 


WitraM G. BRINK 
Northwestern University 


A SuRvVEY OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CIVILIZATION.—Some twenty 
years ago the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education proposed a new course for Grade XII, to be en- 
titled “Problems of American Democracy.” It was their purpose not “to 
crowd the several social sciences into this year in abridged forms; but to study 
actual problems, or issues, or conditions, as they occur in life and in their several 
aspects—political, economic, and sociological. These problems’ or issues will 
naturally vary from year to year and from class to class, but they should be 
selected on the ground (1) of their immediate interest to the class and (2) of 
their vital importance to society” (The Social Studies in Secondary Education, 
p. 53. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 28, 1916). These speci- 
fications have never been met by authors of textbooks designed for use in prob- 
lems courses; indeed, it seems unlikely that they can ever be fully realized. 
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The book under review! consists of four parts: ‘Basic Social Factors” (4 
chapters, 80 pages), ““Economic Aspects of Modern Civilization” (14 chapters, 
326 pages), “Social Aspects of Modern Civilization” (10 chapters, 200 pages), 
and ‘‘Political Aspects of Modern Civilization” (5 chapters, 101 pages). The 
chapters in the last three divisions correspond to some which would be found in 
up-to-date textbooks in economics, sociology, and government, respectively. 
Doubtless the treatment of the last two divisions is briefer than teachers of 
sociology or government would approve, but the instructor in economics will 
discover that the customary units are included: production, exchange, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. 

The reviewer wishes to state that, in his estimation, the ideal set for the 
problems course by the Committee on Social Studies can be attained only where 
the instructor has the ability, the time, and the resources to work with his class 
in developing an original organization. In this approach the class doubtless 
would refer to many of the books cited by the authors in their various chapters 
and in the general bibliography. In all likelihood the class also would reflect 
on questions similar to those included for “Application and Interpretation” (at 
the close of each chapter), as well as engage in activities similar to those sug- 
gested. 

The presentation by the authors is scholarly. This reviewer, for example, 
found no evidence of bias even in the discussion of so controversial an issue 
as the limitation of production. Indeed, he believes that pupils using this text- 
book regularly will need to supplement their readings with current materials in 
order to realize fully how prejudiced most persons writing and discussing con- 


temporary problems are likely to be. 
Howarp R. ANDERSON 


Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 


New SociAt-StupiEs MATERIALS FOR THE SENIOR HicH ScHoot.—In the 
past few years the teacher of the social studies in the senior high school has 
been finding an abundance of material. The report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends and the findings of the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association have revolutionized our thinking 
and our teaching approach, particularly in the last years of the senior high 
school. This change, coupled with the adaptation of the Morrison unit method 
of organization, has made the task of the teacher entirely different. The attempt 
to teach realities should become easier now. 

The materials organized in the textbooks under consideration are strongly 
marked by the new techniques, especially Hilton’s two volumes.? The book by 


1S. Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed Burch, Problems in 
American Democracy. Ne\s York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+726. $1.88. 

2 Eugene Hilton, Problems and Values of Today: A Series of Student’s Guidebooks for 
the Study of Contemporary Life: Vol. 1, pp. xviiit++640, $1.60; Vol. II, pp. xii+-680, $1.68. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
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Landis and Landis' is more conventional in organization, but it directs its main 
attention also to an examination of pressing social problems in their economic 
and civic setting. Hilton’s books attempt to encompass the chief problems in 
the field of social, economic, and civic affairs. In most cases there is a blending 
of these materials around a life-problem so that the materials are not presented 
in isolation. 

Hilton organized each of his books in ten units. Volume I opens with a gen- 
eral orientation unit. Unit II appraises sources of information. Then follow 
three units on government: Unit III on the organization of government, Unit 
IV on suffrage, and Unit V on the challenges to democracy. Health and safety 
are presented in Unit VI. Unit VII treats the acquisition and the use of 
wealth, and Unit VIII considers money management and consumers’ problems. 
Unit IX discusses spiritual values in American life and Unit X international 
relations. The second volume has units treating the adjustment of personality 
to reality, the place and importance of education, economic organizations and 
activities, the common man’s outlook, home and family, planning, “sore spots” 
in American life (crime, instability of the family, intemperance, vice), provi- 
sions for security, care of the handicapped, and vocational problems. 

Landis and Landis divide their book into three parts. Part 1 is entitled ‘“‘The 
Nature of Society”; Part 2, “Social Institutions’; and Part 3, “Social Prob- 
lems.” The 184 pages devoted to Part 1 are divided into five units. Unit I, 
entitled “Ourselves and Our World,” discusses hereditary and environmental 
forces. Unit II is entitled ““Man’s Life in the Social World.” Unit III, “The 
Man-made World,” is a presentation of cultural heritage and cultural change. 
Unit IV, “Why We Behave as We Do,” takes up social control and social revolt. 
Unit V, “Establishing Our Position in Society,” takes up the struggle for social 
position and personal adjustments to the social order. 

Part 2 is made up of one big unit, entitled “American Social Institutions,” 
and occupies one hundred pages. The institutions described are the family, 
education, religion, the economic order, and government. 

Part 3 fills the remaining 340 pages and is divided into six units. Unit VII, 
“Problems of the Primary Group,” treats divorce, women and children in 
industry, and juvenile delinquency. Unit VIII, ‘Problems in Civic Affairs,” 
handles crime, poverty, and social security. Unit IX is called “Problems of 
Country, Town, and City.’”’ Unit X, entitled ““Problems of Physical and Mental 
Well-being,” takes up population problems, the race of tomorrow, social aspects 
of health, the mentally defective, and leisure time and recreation. Unit XI, 
“Problems in Human Relations,” covers the problems of race and nationality 
conflicts and world-peace. Unit XII, “Social Progress,’ places on the pupils 
the obligation of planning for social and cultural progress. 

The authors have made effective use of pictures, graphs, tables of statistics, 
and other illustrative matter. The suggested activities and projects are, on the 


t Paul H. Landis and Judson T. Landis, Social Living: Principles and Problems in 
Introductory Sociology. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. xxii+672. $1.80. 
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whole, very good. Hilton has distributed these through the body of the text- 
book and has used more of them than have Landis and Landis. The list of 
readings suggested by Hilton is extensive. Many of the citations are to other 
textbooks, but a number direct the pupil to the newer general works in the field, 
Landis and Landis give longer reading lists for the teacher than for the pupil. 
The reviewer believes that it would have been better to give more attention to 
the pupils’ list and to broaden its content. The book by Landis and Landis has 
a good glossary. 

The style in each book is excellent—simple, direct, and vigorous. The prob- 
lems are vitally connected with the pupil and are presented as challenges. 
Neither book tends strongly to the abnormal or the pathological. 

Some of Hilton’s materials leave the reader with a feeling that the story is 
not complete. For instance, in Unit V of Volume I, “Challenges to Democratic 
Government,” a description of the political machine and its workings would 
certainly have been in order. Other units also suffer from incompleteness. This 
defect seems to result from an attempt to build attitudes without using enough 
concrete evidence. In most of the units, however, this criticism does not hold. 
Hilton’s book may also be criticized on the score of its organization. Whether 
it is good practice to discuss the economic organization, money problems, and 
consumers’ problems near the middle of the first volume and planning and se- 
curity near the end of the second is not certain. 

As indicated earlier, the organization of Landis and Landis may seem a little 
conventional. In the actual teaching situation, however, it should be satis- 


factory. The authors suggest how the book can be used to meet the situations 
faced by the teacher. This book is primarily a new textbook in sociology. 
W. FRAncis ENGLISH 


Carrollton High School 
Carrollton, Missouri 
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versities in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. Occasional Pa- 
pers, No. 10. New York: General Education Board (49 West Forty-ninth 
Street), 1938. Pp. viiit+64. 

Burscu, Cuas. Survey of Schoolhousing Adequacy in California Elementary 
School Districts Not Administered by City Superintendents of Schools. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. x+ 40. 

Field Studies in Certain New Jersey Secondary Schools. Montclair, New Jersey: 
Bureau of Field Studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, 1938. Pp. 48. 

Field Studies in Schools and Colleges. Montclair, New Jersey: Bureau of Field 
Studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, 1938. Pp. 74. 
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Field Studies in a Teachers College: A Description of a Technique for Teacher 
Training. Montclair, New Jersey: New Jersey State Teachers College, 
1938. Pp. 30. 

Hatt, Sripney B. Report of the Legislative Commission. Washington: National 
Education Association [1938]. Pp. 16. 

Hicker, H. D. Survey of Physically Handicapped Children in California. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 8. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+34. 

JoHNSON, PALMER O., and Harvey, Oswatp L., with an introduction by Doak 
S. CampsBetL. The National Youth Administration. Staff Study No. 13. 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x+122. 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Teachers’ Pamphlet No. 6, “Sug- 
gested Teachers’ Meetings for a Developmental Reading Program” by 
Major Committee on the Improvement of Instruction (Earle W. Wiltse, 
Chairman), Educational Planning Commission, $0.25 (mimeographed) ; Edu- 
cational Bulletin, Mimeographed Series III, No. 1, “Salaries of Public School 
Teachers, Nebraska, 1937-38 and 1938-39,” by Galen Saylor, pp. 32 (mimeo- 
graphed), $0.40. Lincoln, Nebraska: Nebraska State Teachers Association, 
1938. 

Occupational Trends in California with Implications for Vocational Education: 
IV. Trends in the Distributive Occupations. State Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4. Sacramento, California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. x+102. 

“Organizing the School Budget.” Accounting Circular No. 10. Des Moines, 
Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 16 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

An Overview of the Saginaw Curriculum Program. Prepared by the Faculty of 
the Saginaw Public Schools under the Guidance of Chester F, Miller, Super- 
intendent of Schools, and O, I. Frederick, Director of Curriculum Program. 
Saginaw, Michigan: Saginaw City Schools, 1938. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

PETERS, CHARLES C. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, Part VIII (1938). Pennsylvania State College Studies in Education, 
No. 21. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1938. Pp. 48. 

Physical Education in Small Rural Schools. State Department of Education 
Bulletin No. 2. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1938. Pp. x+76. 

Programs of Studies. Report of the Committee Appointed To Study High 
Schools. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh Public Schools, 1938. Pp. 


44. 

Psychological Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VIII, No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 213-364. $1.00. 
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The Status of Teacher Tenure. Washington: Committee on Tenure, National 
Education Association, 1938. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and REDDICK, VERNA SWISHER. Recent Books for 
Deans, Counselors, and Other Personnel Workers: An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 12. $0.20. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Scottish Council for Research in Education, 1937-38. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: Scottish Council for Research in Education, 1938. 
Pp. 26. 

Townes, Mary E. Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide to Sources of In- 
formation and Materials. Teachers College Library Contributions, No. 1. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 26. $0.25. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements: Held at Indiana 
University April 13, 1938. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XIV, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana:. Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, School of Education, Indiana University, 1938. Pp. 38. $0.50. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1937—Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36: Being Chap- 
ter II of Volume II of the “Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States: 1934-36’ (advance pages) by David T. Blose and Henry F. Alves 
and Others. Pp. vi+126. 

Bulletin No. 7, 1938—Curriculum Laboratories and Divisions: Their Organi- 
zation and Functions in State Departments of Education, City School Sys- 
tems, and Institutions of Higher Education by Bernice E. Leary. Pp. vi+ 


34. 


Pamphlet No. 83 (1938)—Handbook for Compiling Age-Grade-Progress Sta- 
tistics by David Segel. Pp. iv+32. 
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